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Athletics European Championships 


Britain revel in 
a hatful of gold 


Duncan Mackay In Budapest 

B Y THE end of the European 
Championships in the Nep 
Stadium last Sunday there 
were so many British athletes run- 
ning round the track on laps of hon- 
our that they were colliding with 
one another. 

Gold medals for Jonathan Ed- 
wards in the triple jump, Steve 
Buckley in the javelin and the men’s 
4 x 400 metres relay team brought 
tile total to nine. It left Britain on top 
of the medal tables for the first time 
as traditional superpowers such as 
Germany and Russia were left floun- 
dering in their wake. 

Backley was the first to claim 
gold when he won the javelin, to join 
Linford Christie and Colin Jackson 
as the only Britons to win his event 
on three consecutive occasions. 

The 29-year-old Kent thrower 
effectively killed the competition 
stone dead with his first effort, 
which arched out to 89,72 metres, 
beating the championship record he 
had set in qualifying. ‘This was a 
fantastic night for British athletics,” 
he said. “It’s like turning the clock 
back to the glory days.” 

Backley’s joy was complete when 
his training partner Mick Hill threw 
86.92m in the fifth round to win the 
silver medal. Edwards did to his 
competitors in the triple jump what 
Backley had done When, with his 
first effort, h? leapt out to 17.84m — 
another championship record. He 


then sailed out to 17.99m with his 
last jump to prove he is back to the 
form he showed in 1995 when he 
won the world title and broke the 
world lecord three times. 

If Britain were thought to be 
guaranteed at least one gold medal 
it was in the 4 x 400m relay. But 
they were pushed hard by a Polish 
quartet buoyant after their coun- 
try's successful week. Mark Hylton 
and Jamie Baulch gave Britain a 
good start and the individual cham- 
pion Iwan Thomas stretched the 
lead with a split of 44.3sec. Mark 
Richardson, so distraught after fin- 
ishing only third to Thomas in the in- 
dividual event, had to battle hard to 
hold off Robert Mackowiak, who had 
beaten him to the silver two days ear- 
lier, as he anchored the team home. 

The women's team, who until the 
final day had only the victory of 
Denise Lewis in the heptathlon to 
cheer, put the icing on a very large 
cake by winning a bronze medal in 
their 4 x 400m relay, a race won by 
Germany. Allison Curbishley 
clinched the medal by holding off 
Ion TLrlea, the 4Q0m hurdles cham- 
pion, in the final few strides and felt 
into the arms of her team-mates 
Donna Fraser, Vicky Jamison and 
Katharine Merry. 

It left Britain with 16 medals in 
total, an amazing change in fortunes 
for a team labelled no-hopers 12 
months ago after failing to win any 
gold medals in the 1996 Olympics 
and 1997 World Championships. 



Hair-raising stuff , . . it? s feet first for Denise Lewis as atae lands her 
gold In the heptathlon photo: michael coopefvallspoht 


,f We are on the verge of some- 
thing special with these perfor- 
mances,*' said David Moorcroft, the 
embattled chief executive of British 
Athletics- "We’ve had one or two 
years when youngsters watching 
this sport might have thought it was 
in the doldrums. To win nine gold 
medals is mind-boggling." 

Britain's gold rush started in 
spectacular fashion when Darren 
Campbell and Dwain Chambers 
showed there is life after Linford 
Christie by taking first and second 
in the 100m. The moment was made 
even sweeter for Campbell by the 
fact that his time of 10.04sec took 
0.04 off the championship record 


Christie had set in Helsinki four 
years ago. Not that Christie would 
have minded: he coaches Campbell. 

The runners in British vests then 
claimed an unprecedented clean 
sweep in the 200m when Doug 
Walker, Doug Turner and Julian 
Golding took the podium. Further 
joy was provided by Thomas, who 
raced to the 400m title. Dalton 
Grant, in the meantime, was picking 
up his first major medal outdoors by 
coming second in the high jump. 

The gold rush continued when 
Lewis claimed her medal for hepta- 
thlon, Jackson added his name to 
the honour in the 110m hurdles, and 
the men's 4x100 sprint relay quartet 
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of Allyn Condon, Campbell, Wallin 
and Golding left the field gaspro; 
for breath. 

Ireland also had their best chan 
pionships thanks mainly to Sonii 
O’Sullivan. The 28-year-old Cobh 
athlete became the first woman to 
win the 5,000m and 10,000m 
in a major championships. 

O'Sullivan used the same lactic 
in the 5,000m on Sunday which baJ 
carried her to success over Paul) 
Radcliffe in the 10,000m five dio 
earlier. She sat on the shoulder « 
Romania's Gabriela Szabo. ifr 
world champion, and then launched 
a withering sprint in the last 120 Df 
tres to win in 15min 6.5sec. 


Cryptic crossword by Paul 



Across 


1 A cause for maintaining pose (6) 
4 See 22 

9 Injury restricts veteran Italian 
team, about 50, once a power 
in the land (6,9) 

10 See 14 

1 1 Has a lengthy stretch and a 
cage for a prisoner (8) 

12 Card with lion sent in the mall, 
perhaps? (8) 

14, 8, 10 'Methuselah's Dead', 
possibly, by 24 (3,3, 3, 3,3,3) 

15 Gama score halved by evil 
return (0) 

18 Establishment failed tragic 


Princess followed by tabloid 
charge (8) 

21 Applies fresh colour with pen, 
and Is Art Nouveau (8) 

22, 4 Aggregate In polluted French 
sea results in fiat feet (6,6). 

24 Gay men weren't his ncrveil (6,9) 

25 Principality needs a Nobel 
Peace Prize winner (6) 

26 See 16 


Down 

1,18 down Changed, fresher 
attitude made it unnecessary for 
cleaner (7,6) 

2 Mongrel Is vexed (5) 


3 Weirdo gets the occasional 
delivery (7) 

5 Sheepish male needs some 
fortification (7) 

6 Women's party; no-one straight 
Is in for a frightful nfghtl (9) 

7 Newspaper seller keeps 100 In 
shoe (7) 

6 See 14 

1 3 Cast-Iron plane is without equal 
(9) 

16, 26 Provides definition for those 
raised out of curiosity (7,6) 

17 Moonlight etc, so up comes 
Beelzebub (7) 

18 See 1 down 

1 9 Agonise replacing Queen with 
diamonds (should be adequate) 
17) 

20 Omnipotent attire? (7) 

23 Deduction of 101 to leave 50 
standing (5) 
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Rugby Union Tri-Nations Series; S Africa 29 Australia 1j | 

Springboks save best till last 

Grog Qrowden In Johannesburg I cent °f *995 when they defeated 

New Zealand. 

Mallett and Van der West- 
huizen argued that this was a 
better effort than 1995 as It to- 

volved playing top-class oppo**- j 
tion week in, week out all over 
the southern hemisphere, reV 
ing upon enormous couragej 
stamina and willpower to flab 11 
unbeaten after four Teats* 
South Africa kept their beat 
Tri-Nations performance un^ 
last, with an exceptional ooffl 
sive effort basically blotting 


S OUTH AFRICA’S coach Nick 
Mallett described his Tri- 
Nations victors as the greatest 
Springbok team of all time after 
they overwhelmed Australia to 
win the southern hemisphere 
tournament here. 

Mallett, who was enjoying his 
I3th straight victory as coach In 
the team's 1 4th successive Test 
win, said there was now no 
doubt that, by defeating 
Australia, South Africa had 
proved they were the world's 
best team. 

“In the past I’ve downplayed 
it, but I can say it now: South 
Africa are the best team In the 
world and I am very proud to be 
a part of it,” Mallett said. . 

Mallett's claim that his side . . 
are better than the 1995 World 
Cup victors and other illustrious 
line-ups, was backed up by his 
scrum-half Joost vender. - 

Westhuizen, who was involved In 
the other Ellis Pork extravaganza 
three years ago when they won 
the World Cup final. > ' . 

“I don't want to sound arro- . 
gant or overconfident butthls is 
the best team I've . played for,” he 


Van der WeBthuizen, alongside 
his captain GaryTelchmann, led 
the Springboks around EUis 
Park for a victory lap before 
63,000 fans in scenes remind 


nullifying their best asset, the 
ability to string long phases oc 
play together. 

Another crucial factor was 
der Westhuizen success^ 
targeting the talented but mu* 

inexperienced fly-half Stephen 

1 arkham. ,f I expected more 
the Australian pack and more 
from Larkham,” Van der 
Westhuizen said. ■ ■ ■ . -j 

"From tight phases I loohw 
Larkham and then he lo°*^ 
me. He started shouting “gj, 
thing to [Australia’s scr^, 
George Gregan, and 


George Gregan, mu ^ 
atefy took three ateps bacK* 
moment Larkham stood n» 
Australia lost 20 yaid*,aoa . , 
that’s where they lost 
Australia 1 now play » 

New Zealand team on 
in the last of the three Bled»^ 
Cup Tests 
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Carnival spirit 
draws a 
record crowd 


Amelia Gentleman 


ORE than 2 million people 
paraded through west 
London on Monday as carnival 
fever in Netting Hill took on 
record proportions. 

Despite unprecedented 
number of visitors to what has 
become Europe’s largest street 
party, the event was described 
by police as one of the quietest, 
with fewer than 50 arrests. 

But with crime levels down to 
a record low, “quiet" was per- 
haps not the most appropriate 
description of an occasion that 
saw the usually sedate streets of 
Notting Hiil transformed into a 
open-air dance floor, with the 
deafening noise from several 
hundred sound systems. 

M ln terms of the music and the 
exuberant atmosphere the carni- 
I ral has been anything but peace- 
fill," said organiser Ansel Wong. 

Richard Branson, whose 
sponsorship led to the event this 
I e «r being named the Virgin 
Atlantic Notting Hill Carnival, 

! whs there with his family. 

I Wearing a striped cat Buit and 
dancing barefoot inside n giant 
I cocktail glass alongside a vast 
| bottle or Virgin cola, Mr Branson 
| whs keen to promote his firm’s 
I new flight destinations. But the 
, virgin banners were overshad- 
i [wsd by the parade’s spectacu- 
lar floats and the stream of pink, 

I l! llow flnt * tu^uoise feather 
[ and sequinned costumes. 

The firm police presence, 

“Hvn to 3,800 Otis year, an- 
[JPyed some. “Seeing so many of 
them, it’s tike it’s their carnival 
not ours," said student Jermene 
hrqy, aged 18, from Notting Hill. 



A reveller struts her feathery stuff at the carnival photo rose hauam 


Howard calls poll before crisis bites 

Christopher Zlnn In Sydney 



pAULINE HANSON and her 
anti-immigration One Nation 
P^tjr will face their first ■ test of 
national support on October 3 after 
ustralia's prime minister, John 
award, called an early general 
c “* ll0n Inst weekend. 

Hoard's conservative Liberal- 
coalition has hfrned the 
; . WlMon ($6 billion) deficit it 
«ni» eri ? *1 ' n into a surplus, in 

sP'tc of the Asian crisis. 

hiir, Ul ^ effe( r ts are starting to 
Australian exports . and 
M J ll ‘;^ ler than wait until next 
hnvn ull en constitution would 
Mr H ob ^ him to call an election, 
J! Noward has chosen to go to the 

harfii^u ^ e / ore economy is hit 

by the Asian downturn. ' 
hopes minister to pinning his 
larne ^ en( ^ in 8 the coalition's 
a 10 ^ 0rity on a Plan to introduce 
^ — per cent value added-style tax 


oil goodB and services, while cutting 
other taxes, including Income tax. 

1 Mr Howard believes the election 
will be fought lover economic man- 
agement and taxation reform. Kim 
Beazley, who leads the opposition 
Labor party, insists the issues will 
range far wider and include health, 
unemployment arid the threat that 
One Nation could hold the balance 
of power in parliament. 1 
Both 1 leaders have' said they 
would not joih forces with Ms Han- 
son to 'form 'a government But that 
resolve may be put to the' test: after 
its surprise showing in the recent 
Queensland- state poll; One Nation 
is expected to stand candidates for 
most of (he Lower House V148 seats. 

“The battle lines are drawn and 
we're just raring to go," declared Ms 
Hanson; who has tapped fi rich vein 
of voter discontent with » her anti- 
Aslan fthd-'anttAboriginai xenopho- 
bia. •• 

Mr Beazley accuses' Mr Howard 


Russian MPs push 
Yeltsin to the edge 


of a failure of leadership for refusing 
to attack Ms Hanson outright and 
back mujticulturaiism and Aborigi- 
nal land rights. "Over the last cou- 
ple of years, as a people, we have 
turned in on ourselves . . . We need to 
emerge from this election with our 
sense ofgenerosity.intact," he said. 

It is only two and a half years 
since Labor was swept from office 
after 13 years by Mr Howard's land- 
slide victory. Labor needs a swing of 
4.5 per cent to regain poweh 

Besides the budget' surplus and 
low Inflation; Mr Howard's achieve 
m^nts include tighter gun laws and 
a promise of a referendum next year 
on whether Australia should ‘ be- 
come a republic hi 2001. 

' 1 But 'the spectre of One Nation, 
whose policies include tariff protec- 
tion, liberal' gun lawa and- zero tiet 
immigration, continues to hang over 
his government 1 


Comment, page 12 


James Meek In Moscow 

R USSIA'S political foes — 
President Boris Yellsin mid 
parliament — were locked in 
potentially their most dangerous 
confrontation this week after angry 
MPs dealt a humiliating defeat to 
Viktor Chernomyrdin, the acting 
prime minister supposed to rescue 
Russia from its economic abyss. 

After a contemptuous 251 to 94 
vote in Hie stale Duma on Monday 
against bis becoming prime minister. 
Mr Chernomyrdin declared he 
would begin forming a government 
anyway. Mr Yellsin immediately 
renominated him for the post. 

With the Duma seemingly set on 
rejecting his choice again, nml Mr 
Yeltsin equally stubborn in nomin- 
ating no one else, parliament could 
be dissolved within the next two 
weeks, setting the country nn an un- 
charted political path. 

With all large business transac- 
tions frozen for the second week 
running, and shops running out of 
stocks bought before the rouble 
plunged, ordinary Russians will 
start to feel the pinch within days. 

President Clinton, who arrived In 
Moscow on Tuesday for a two-day 
visit, risked becoming a participant 
in the conflict. Mr Yeltsin, who has 
lost much of what remained of his 
authority, is likely to use “friend Bill"' 
as a badge of his weight in the world. 

The lack of a confirmed govern- 
ment delayed plans by Tony Blair to 
call an emergency meeting of minis- 
ters from the Group of Seven (G7) 
leading industrial nations to discuss 
the Russian crisis. 

Mr Blair held a 20-minute tele- 
phone conversation with Mr Yeltsin 
on Monday. As chairman of G7, the 
British prime minister told Mr 
Yeltsin the group yras ready to help, 
but that aid must be linked to con- 
;tinuing economic reform, a Down- 
ing Street spokesman said. 

; As concern grew about the impact 
of the Russian crisis on the launch 
of the euro, the European Union 
finance commissioner, Yves-Thlbaiilt 
de Silguy, said the 11 countries due 
to launch the single currency next 
year should hold talks. The EU is 
Russia’s largest trading partner 
“Forty per cent of Russia's for- 
eign trade is with Europe, and only 
5 per cent Is with the United States, " 
Mr Silguy said. “But it’s Clinton 
who'9 going to Russia on Tuesday. 
We have the means to act" 

There is still no clear sign of 
which way Moscow will move to 
head, off thq emergency, .although 
the former , Argentine economics 
minister, Domingo Cavallo, who 
stopped inflation with a currency 
sqpeeze and plough privatisation, ar- 
rived in Iv^oscow to offer hto pdvice. j 
: Few expected Mr Chfel'noinyrdln 
tp be backed by the Duma, but even 
he was taken aback by the attacks. 
Most speakers blamed his time as 
prime minister in 199998 for bring- 


ing Russia to its simultaneous debt 
default and devaluation last month. 
They demanded that Mr Yeltsin 
agree to a government formed by 
the parliamentary majority. 

“You would not be able to cope; 
there would be a collapse deeper 
than that which has already taken 
place," Gennady Zyuganov, the 
Communist leader and head of the 
dominant left-patriot coalition, told 
Mr Chernomyrdin. 

He claimed he could call on ill*' 
support of two-thirds of Mi’s and 
the upper house to have an effective 
coalition government in place before 
the end of the week. 

Mr Chernomyrdin said after the 
vote that lie would set up an acting 
government to begin work immedi- 
ately. "A stale cannot live wiilumt a 
govern mi- ill r he said. "Steps hum 
be taken tu pay arrears to the mili- 
tary. students and coal miners. 1 will 
deal with this." 

Last Sunday Grigory Yavlinsky, 
the leader of the liberal Yablnke 
movement, said that Ynblokn was 
ready to form a government, anti he 
called on Mr Yeltsin to resign. 

Earlier, one of the most ijowerful 
Russian businessmen and a close 
Chernomyrdin ally, Boris Berezov- 
sky, said Mr Chernomyrdin's gov- 
ernment should start working 
whatever the Duma decided. 

“President Boris Yeltsin wants 
Viktor Chernomyrdin to become 
the prime minister, mid I do not 
recall a case such as this where he 
changed his mind," he said. 

If parliament rejects Mr Yeltsin's 
choice of prime minister twice 
more, the president has the power 
to dissolve it 
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2 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


US air attacks were 
cowardly and cynical 


GUARDIAN WEB«j 
September 6 \% 


T HE answer to the photographer's 
question cited by Victoria Brit- 
tain in her report on the famine in 
southern Sudan — "I wondered 
what would happen if they were 
spindly white legs, would Uncle 
Sam's finest charge Ln with high 
technology to the rescue?" — would 
be: probably not (Unseen, they 
starve by the thousand, August 23). 

Wien was the last lime United 
Stales Marines were deployed with 
the primary purpose of alleviating 
starvation? It is no coincidence that 
extreme food scarcity exists only in 
countries where white legs, spindly 
or otherwise, are unlikely to be en- 
countered. But poverty as such has 
rarely elicited much of n reaction 
from Uncle Snm; he prefers to get lo 
the root of the problem by targeting 
the poor. 

The air and missile strikes against 
Sudan and Afghanistan were yet an- 
other demonstration of Washington’s 
tendency to dispatch its bombei's to 
parts of the world that the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and the multi- 
nationals can’t reach. The act was at 
least as cowardly and despicable as 
(he attacks in Nairobi and Dar es 
Salaam, with one notable difference: 
it was carried out not by obsessive 
religious fanatics but by a state that 
considers itself the repository and 
guardian of Western civilisation. 

it should by now be widely 
acknowledged that the accuracy of 
US weapons is a myth — they’re 
about as “smart" as Dan Quayle; they 
kill indiscriminately. If the US wishes 
to put Osama bin Laden on trial for 
his alleged misdeeds, not too many 
eyebrows would have been raised 
had an undercover mission been 
authorised for the purpose. But thAt 
would have entailed risking Ameri- 
can lives, which are obviously not as 



dispensable as Afghan, Sudanese, 
Iraqi or Libyan lives whenever the 
US chooses to "send a message". 

Washington’s latest bugbear is an 
outgrowth of the policies it has con- 
sistently followed In the Middle Hast 
through its strategic alliance with 
I Israel and by propping up Arab 
despots throughout the region. In 
Afghanistan the Taliban are a direct 
consequence not so much of (he 
disastrous Soviet invasion but of the 
manner in which the US contributed 
to resistance against successive pro- 
Moscow regimes. During much or 
the 1980s Washington was not just 
willing but actually eager to cavor t 
with obscurantist warlords among 
the mojaheclin and turned n blind 
eye to the inflow of fundamentalist 
volunteers from countries such as 
Algeria, Egypt and Saudi Arabia. 

Whether Bill Clinton would have 
sanctioned military action of dubious 
legality in the absence of a desperate 
desire to change the focus of news 
headlines is an open question. But 
the world would clearly be a safer 
place were the US president allowed 
to continue partaking of minor plea- 
sures in the privacy of the Oval 
office, mther than hying to prove his 
virility on the world stage through 
acts that, more than anything else, 
betray a degree of impotence. 
MahirAIi, 

Mortdale, NSW, Australia 



about as “smart" as Dan Quayle; they "THE United States says Osama 
kill indiscriminately. If the US wishes / bin Laden’s group bombed its 
to put Osama bin Laden on trial for two embassies in Africa, and in 
his alleged misdeeds, not too many response it struck at Afghanistan 
eyebrows would have been raised and Sudau, Does the US not see that 
had an undercover mission been attacking terrorism with terrorist 
authorised for the purpose- But thAt tactics only serves to strengthen 
would have entailed risking Anieri- their cause? Two more people are 
can lives, which are obviously not as dead in the Planet Hollywood restau- 
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rant in South Africa, and many 
o fliers wounded. Most likely, we will 
read about or become a part of other 
tragedies elsewhere in the world. 

The US president and policy mak- 
ers who determined the “swift and 
decisive response" are safe, with the 
Secret Service protecting them. 
What about ordinary Americans 
and Europeans who wish to travel, 
do business and live in countries 
other than the US and Europe? Con- 
sider, for example, the fate of the 
Italian United Nations officer who 
was shot dead in Afghanistan. 

Tile resentment against the US — 
and now also its allies — is growing 
increasingly sinister, and the US gov- 
ernment’s continued reliance on the 
opinion of an ill-informed public lor 
gauging and justifying the direction 
of its foreign policy is sending it off 
course, the outcome of which we 
are observing globally. 

Nana Chen, 

Taipei, Taiwan 


O N HEARING of the US bomb- 
ings in Afghanistan and Sudan 
I thought: so, the US is policing the 
world again. I wonder how Ameri- 
cans would have responded if 
Britain had dropped a bomb on 
their capital to deter IRA terrorists? 
Silvia Dingwall, 

Nussbaumen, Switzerland 


NZ not about 
to ditch PR 

/ N HIS account of the breakdown 
of the coalition government in 
New Zealand Anthony Hubbard 
states that "New Zealanders are dis- 
illusioned with proportional repre- 
sentation" (NZ coalition hits the 
rocks, August 23). New survey data 
indicate this is not the case. 

Because the coalition has not 
delivered the sort of government 
people expected, support for Mixed 
Member Proportional (MMP) is 
down to about a third of the elec- 
torate, at about the same level as 
support for first-past-the-post. But 
when people are asked whether 
they still want a parliament elected 
proportionally, a majority still favour 
PR, even when it is made clear that 
this is likely to mean coalition gov- 
ernment rattier than single-party 
government When given the op- 
tion, a majority of New Zealanders 
also acknowledge that it is “too soon 
to tell" about MMP. 

Meanwhile the National party is 
working not on a return to pure 
first-past-the-post but instead on a 
"supplementary member” system 
as an alternative to MMP. Many feel 
that this combines the worst aspects 
of first-past-the-post and MMP, and 
it lias the support of only a very 
small minority of New Zealanders. 
Jack Vowles, 

University of Waikato, 

Hamilton, New Zealand 


/ F New Zealanders are disillusioned 
by their first MMP government 
this should not be taken to read that 
the disillusionment extends to the 
new electoral system. If nothing else 
MMP has concentrated tile minds of 
politicians as never before, and it is 
clear that they are slow in getting the 
hang of working together for the 
good of the country. Opponents of 
MMP seem not to grasp that the 
first-past-the-post electoral system is 
a way of giving carle blanche to a 
political parly for which the majority 
of people have not voted. 

Edwin R Nye. 

Dunedin , New Zealand 


Modified food 
is monstrous 

fQICHARD BRAUN (August 23) 
#1 is guilty of perpetuating two of 
the most insidious myths put about 
by those who stand to gain finan- 
cially from the application of genetic 
engineering to food production: that 
genetic engineering is merely a 
modern extension of the centuries- 
old tradition of selective cross- 
breeding, and that it will lead to 
improved world food security. 

It is the heighl of irresponsibility 
to suggest that the random, haz- 
ardous and unperfected laboratory 
process of gene transfer between 
species that would never cross- 
breed in nature is little different 
from traditional breeding methods. 
Nature evolved mechanisms pre- 
venting cross-breeding between all 
but the most closely related species, 
yet mankind, trying yet again to 
prove its superiority over the rest of 
the natural world, is prepared to 
breach these control barriers 
through genetic engineering. Not 
for nothing have the results of this 
unsafe and unnecessary technology 
been dubbed “Frankenstein foods”. 

As for food security, what security 
can there be in the control of the 
global food supply being in the liands 
of a very few, very large multinational 
corporations such as Monsanto? 
These corporations — claiming 
tlieir aim is sustainable agriculture — 
are quietly attempting to buy up the 
world's seed companies and are 
capable of denying poor farmers the 
chance to save seed by the produc- 
tion of the Terminator seed, geneti- 
cally engineered to ensure that the 
harvest seeds are sterile. Sustainable 
agriculture or sustainable Monsanto? 
Susan Birley, 

Wanborough, Wills 


World’s workers 
still suffer 

L ARRY ELLIOTT, in quoting Karl 
Popper's “refutation" of Marx — 
that “child labour, working hours, 
the agony and ihe precariousness of 
the worker’s existence have not in- 
creased; they have declined" — 
without comment, implicitly accepts 
Popper’s claim (Fairytale with an 
unhappy ending, July 26) . 

While Popper’s claim may be true 
for sections of the western Euro- 
pean and North American working 
classes, for the majority of the world’s 
workers Popper’s claim is simply 
not true. The bonded labourers of 
India and Pakistan, the workers of 
Korea, Taiwan and Malaysia whose 
lack of labour rights ensure that 
“Asian firms (can flood] the market 
with computer chips at ’suicidal 
prices’", the workers In Shenzhen 
who “toil 12 hours a day In brutal 
conditions for low wages” (One day 
all this will be offices, July 26) are 
just a few examples of the “precarl- 
ousness of the worker’s existence". 

The rise of fascism, Suharto's 
bloody military take-over In 1965, 
Pinochet in Chile, the Argentine 
junta, and the list can be extended, 
show how “die rich” have eliminated 
"revolutionary conditions”. Marx, 
however, explained that revolution- 
ary conditions arise because of the 
contradictions inherent within capi- 
talist accumulation, one of which 
Larry Elliott refers to as “a massive 
over-supply of cars, steel, computer 
diips and software". In other words 
Marx’s crisis of over-production. 
Anthony Bidgood, 

Berlin, Germany 


Briefly 


S himon peres's vision i 

Israeli-Arab peace rang alarm ' 
bells for me in 1995 when hesaidthai: 
"Israel would be to its neighbouring 
Arab stales as the United States isto 
Latin America”. You need go no fur- 
ther than the Rio Grande to find out 
why. Mexico is the perfect suppfref 
cheap labour that does not have US 
health and safety laws. US firms haw ; 
created a (low of toxic liquid that L< ! 
Ihe Rio Grande, and the cancers and 
birth defects testify to the gross dis- ! 
parity between the two Americas ' 
Julian Burger describes how the 
lure of cheaper options is creating 
yel another ecological disaster 
(Palestinians pay price for Israel* 
toxic waste. August 2). Along with 
the dumping of radiuaclive waste in 
southern Lebanon, we are fimliuR 
gross negligence and untold future 
damage in areas that under inter- 
national law are illegally occupied. 
Laurence Aboukhater, 

Melbourne, Australia 


N aturally meps win object » 

proposals to create n European 
Union second chamber made up ot 
MPs from national parliaments, til- 
ing expense- and duplication (Cook 
aims to curb power of Brussels, Au- 
gust 23) . The answer is to raw* 
tile current first chamber, the Eun> 
pean Parliament, and just have thh 
second one. 

It costs £1,600 ($2,600) a day b 
keep nil MEP in Strasbourg. Whai 
in heaven’s name do they do? An 
MP is expensive enough, at £2,40)1 
day, buL at least they open the occa- 
sional ffrte and can be seen shoutto? 
and booing in Parliament. Possible 
best of nil might be to transfer ail 
the members of the Lords to Stras 
bonrg — £280 a day — where (hey 
can snooze as well as they can here 
Michael Knowles, 

Cougletou, Cheshire 


it A FTER being let go from her j 
job. she ...” (A family’s jour- j 
ney from Pusan, August 23). Wta! ; 
kind of English is this? A symptom 1 
of political correctness, or was Ann 1 : 
really struggling to get out o( h« , 
job, or, as I suspect, bad Enghsn , 
Journalists would do well to folio" 
Sir Peter Medawar’s advice to > 
tints when writing: brevity, cogenO : 
and clarity are the principal virtues- , 
and the greatest of these Is clarity- j 
Elizabeth Heap-Talveia, \ 

Espoo. Finland j 


\AfHILE congratulating British 
VV Airways on ordering 
pean aircraft at last (August 
spare a thought for all the wor ^j 
in the UK, France. Germany j® 
Spain who will work very hart 
build them — only for the airline 
spray graffiti on the tails. 

David Waltham-Hier, 
Twickenham, Middlesex 
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North Korea fires missile over Japan 


John Cuttings In Hong Kong 
Jonathan Watts in Tokyo 
and J ames Meek In Moscow 

N ORTH KOREA stirred up a 
strategic weapons storm in 
the Pacific on Monday by 
launching a new, long-range ballistic 
missile which overflew Japan before 
splashing down in the ocean. 

Pyongyang’s cry for world atten- 
tion shattered the limits of Western 
tolerance when it emerged that the 
Daepodong-1 rocket passed without 
permission through Japan’s airspace. 

Recognising for the first time that 
It is in range of Its militaristic neigh- 
bour, Tokyo responded by with- 
drawing financial backing from the 
Korean Peninsula Energy Develop- 
ment Organisation (Kedo), an inter- 
national agreement that funds 
peaceful nuclear technology and 
energy supplies for the beleaguered 
communist regime. 

“We see this as a very dangerous 
act," a senior Japanese government 
spokesman, Hiromu Nonaka, 
warned. “It will have a serious im- 


pact on the security of northeast 
Asia." Japan plans further diplo- 
matic protests. 

The United States secretary of 
state, Madeleine Albright, said the 
tests would be raised In talks with 
North Korea that resumed in New 
York this week. "We are concerned 
about it, as are the Japanese and the 
Russians," she said. 

ln extended Japanese television 
news broadcasts, commentators 
claimed the new missile was capa- 
ble of carrying a 1,000kg nuclear, 
chemical or conventional warhead. 
Some Japanese analysts speculated 
that the missile’s trajectory may 
have been caused by n malfunction. 
Japan's defence agency said the inci- 
dent would encourage the govern- 
ment to approve plans to develop a 
missile defence system with the US. 

Alarm bells sounded in Moscow 
after reports that Russia’s early 
warning systems failed to spot the 
North Korean missile. Defence offi- 
cials later claimed they had been 
able to track it. 

Vladimir Yakovlev, the comman- 


der of Russian strategic rocketry, 
said North Korea had told Moscow 
of the launch In advance, according 
to Interfax news agency. 

“However, the missile Inadver- 
tently changed its path and was not 
observed by Russian tracking hard- 
ware," Mr Yakovlev was quoted as 
saying. 

US and Japanese intelligence had 
been on the alert for the test of the 
missile, but the incursion Into 
Japanese airspace appears to have 
come as a shock. They monitored 
the rocket’s second stage which 
passed over Japan to land 320km 
east in the Pacific The first stage 
came down southeast of Vladi- 
vostok, in Russian territorial waters. 

Pyongyang's action Is alarming 
partly because its motives are often 
impenetrable, if the missile was 
Intended to overfly Japan, it must 
have been designed to cause a 
strong reaction. 

Such behaviour may appear 
deeply misguided for a country suf- 
fering acute hardship, with millions 
of its population desperately short 


of food. But North Korean leaders 
believe that Ha missile and nuclear 
potential is the only card left to play. 

Pyongyang’s action may be a 
clumsy attempt to gain the upper 
hand in negotiations with the US to 
Implement the 1994 nuclear deal 
that began in New York laBt month. 
But hardliners in the leadership 
may have gone too far In seeking to 
please their leader, Kim J ong-i). 

Before details of the missile over- 
flight became clear, Kedo had an- 
nounced that South Korea would 
fund 70 per cent of a $5 billion deal 
on supplying peaceful nuclear 
technology to the North. Japan, the 
US and the European Union are also 
contributors. 

Observers believe the test was 
timed to coincide with next week's 
50th anniversary of the regime's 
| establislimenL Mr IQm is expected to 
| be formally named as state preside nt. 

The Pnepudong-1 missile Is be- 
lieved to have a range of 2,000km — 
twice that of the Rodong missile, 
which North Korea has exported to 
Iran, Iraq and Syria. 


The Week 


T WO suspects in the United 
States embassy bombings to 
Kenya — Khalld Salim believed 
to be Yemeni and Mohammed 
Saddlq Howaldah, believed to be 
Jordanian — were sent for trial 
in the US where they could face 
the death penalty. 

Washington Post, page 1 6 


I NTERNATIONAL moves to rid 
Iraq of weapons of mass de- 
struction lay in shambles with 
the resignation of Scott Ritter, 
a top United Nations weapons 
inspector, who said the monitor- 
ing had been neutralised some 
time ago by the Iraqis. 

Washington Posl, page 16 


M ALAYSIA’S highest court 
jailed opposition MP Llm 
Guan Eng, chairman of the 
Democratic Action Party, on 
charges of sedition, raising 
doubts about the independence 
of the judiciary and fears fur 
freedom of speech under the 
government of the prime 
minister, Mahathir Mohamad. 


B Janet Reno, ordered n lim- 
ited review of the umhhsh! nation 
uf the civil rights lender Mur tin 
Luther King Jr 30 years ugo. 


A GROUP of Holocaust 

survivors filed u class- action 
lawsuit in Newark, New Jersey, 
against Volkswagen, alleging the 
German car giant used concen- 
tration camp victims a9 “slave 
labourers'*. 


S EVEN Cuban -Americans 
were Indicted by a federal 

. ,>• v ; . y 4 -.'iV - **-. r 1 ■■■ .. ■ ALtvw-- • . '-a*-. grand Jury for plotting to a ssoasl- 

Ethnic Albanians from the village of Vlaski Drenovac in Kobovo pay their respects at the grave of one of the three Mother Teresa society old nate the Cuban president, Fidel 
workers killed by Serbian shelling last week. They died while delivering humanitarian supplies to refugees photoghapk mladen antonov Castro. Washington Post , page 1 6 






S Africa condemns bomb I Terror trial begins in France 


fiavid Bereaford 
jp Johannesb urg 

THE bomb in Cape Town’s 
■ Planet Hollywood restaurant 
wtich lulled one person and injured 
27 was condemned across the politi- 
® spectrum in South Africa last 
week. 

Responsibility for the blast in a 
papular tourist area was claimed by 
^ organisation called Muslims 
Against Global Oppression.' But a 
spokesman for die group denied it, 
they were being “set up". 

An extremist group of Muslim 
wndamentalists, also involved In a 
hHilante campaign against gang- 
s ers in the Cape Town area, was 

being held to blame for the 
atrocity. ■ ■ 

Planet Hollywood, an upmarket 
urger chain set up by the actors 
nold Schwarzenegger, Sylvester 
jallone and Bruce Willis, said that 
Mk° u “ 8te P U P security. It warned 
her outlets linked to the United 

„ J™ a } ,ac k was condemned by 
ns, business groups, political 
a^ 3 individuals ' in Sdutii 
ranging from President Nel- 

^^S r dom ader5gf “ nSf ™' 

A snowman said Mr Mandeld 
DnliJ h °^. ed “ud nuRry". while the 

— ^mister, Sidney Miifamadl; 


blamed the explosion on “local 
operatives" working on behalf of 
“international terrorism”. 

“I think that the incident must be 
seen against the backdrop of recent 
events in Nairobi and Dar es 
Salaam," said Mr Mufamadi. 
"Shortly after the news of those 
incidents, we took urgent measures 
to step up security at official US 
buildings here." 

Members of an FBI team investi- 
gating the recent bomb attacks on 
the US embassies In Nairobi and 
Dar es Salaam arrived in South 
Africa to assess whether the atroci- 
ties were linked. 

Tourist officials predicted it 
would have a long-term Impact on 
the industry, which has been npish- 
roomlng In South Africa, particu- 
larly In’ Cape" Tbwn. 

Three calls were made to South 
African radio mid newspaper 
journalists claiming the attack had 
been the work of Muslims gainst 
Global Oppression, a group which 
surfaced during President Clinton's 
recent Visit to Cape Town. 

The'group is believed to be con- 
trolled' by Qibla, an organisation 'bf 
Muslim extremists Which is reputed 
to run Pe'bple Against Gangsterism 
and Dings (Pdgad). It has beert 
conducting ' ' a "holy ' war” ' against 
criminals ui the 'ColWe'd townships 
of tiie'Cape* flats, outside the.clty. 


Paul Webster in Paris 

T HE trial of 138 men and women 
accused of associating with 
Algerian terrorists opened on Tues- 
day with defence lawyers protesting 
against legislation that allows sus- 
pects to be held in custody indefi- 
nitely on the word of an examining 
magistrate. 

French human rights organisa- 
tions have informed their British 
and IrisTi counterparts of their oppo- 
sition to a procure similar to that 
proposed by the British govern- 
ment, which wants to allow judges 
to Intern suspected terrorists on the 
word of senior police officers. 

In the French case, many of those 
on trial in a converted gymnasium 
adjoining a prison in Fleury-Merogis, 
to the south of Paris, were arrested 
undei* a general accusation of asso- 
ciating with criminals. None of the 
defendant? is charged with terrorist 
acts. ’’ 

Some of thq accused have been In 
custody for four years during which 
no evidence for their detention has 
been made public. Among them is 
the alleged leader of a logistical team, 
Mohaiiuhed Chalabl, who is charged 
with raising money and arms for anti- 
government forces in Algeria. His 
fellow accused Include Mohammed 
Keft-ouche, who was extradited 
frotn Britain last December to face 


charges of overseeing a European- 
wide terrorist logistical network. 

The trial — expected to last two 
months — stems from a series of 
police sweeps in which hundreds of 
people werq arrested across France 
as the authorities sought to break 
links between expatriate Algerian^ 
and antl-goVerdment groups 'sttch 
as the Islamic Salvation Front, arid 
the hard line Armed Islamic Group. 

' ' Most have been released btit 
puny have spent months in jail with- 
out trial after being' denounced as 
terrorists by the head of France’s 
anti-terrorist service, Jean-Louls 
Brugul&re. His investigators alleged 
that they belonged to one of three 
antl-govern merit networks. 

Mr Chalabl’s defence counsel, 
Isabelle Coutant Peyre, said no 
proof had been given of her client’s 
connection with fundamentalist 
groups, Adding that the only estab- 
lished link between the 138 accused 
was tine Muslim religion. 

. Mass arrests In France started 
two years before a wave of terrorist 
attacks ln Paris and Lyon between 
July 1§95 and January 1996. 

A protest against die mass hear- 
ing has been signed by 42 defence 
lawyers, who say the trial is political 
and’ the rights of Individual defence 
have been restricted. 

. • i; , i ! 

UK terrorist bill, page 10 . 


A CUBAN airliner burst Into 
flames while taking off in 
Quito, Ecuador, and ploughed 
into a football field, killing 70 
people. Including five children 
on die ground. 


S IXTEEN civilians were found 
guilty of treason In Sierra 
Leone and sentenced to hang 
for their partin a coup last May 
that ousted the elected presi- 
dent, Ahmad Tejan Kabbah, 
and plunged . the country Into 
turmoil. 


A BOMB exploded In rash- 
hour Tel Aviv, injuring at 
least 18 people on a busy street 
near the city's main synagogue. 


N IGERIA'S electoral commis- 
sion announced a timetable 
for democracy, beginning with 
local council elections on 
December 5 and culminating in 
presidential elections on 
February 27 next year. 


S OUTJI AFRICA welcomed 
leaders of the 113-notion 
Non-Aligned Movement for a 
summit at which they were ex- 
pected to pursue a bigger share 
of a shrinking global economy 
and peace to Congo. 










4 INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


Ethnic cataclysm 
looms in Congo 


guardian weekly 


Victoria Brittain 

P RESIDENT Laurent Kabila of 
Congo has (it the touchpaper 
of a fire for which all of Africa 
will pay. Tire war in former Zaire now 
involves five other countries directly, 
ami at least five indirectly. But even 
more serious is Mr Kabila's appeal to 
the ci tides t of ethnic politics, fi 
threatens a new genocide dwarfing 
in horror I he 399*1 pogroms that 
killer! a million |>eopte in Rwanda, 
mostly from llie Tutsi minority. 

Last week Mr Kabila called on the 
Congolese to take up bows and ar- 
rows, machetes and spears to kill 
Tutsis, “otherwise they will make us 
their slaves". It was an echo of the 
radio broadcasts in Rwanda ilia l in- 
cited the genocide four yeai’s ago. In 
the slums of Congo’s capital, Kin- 
shasa. mobs including children have 
gone on hunts for Tutsis which have 
ended over beaten or burned bodies. ' 
This is the ethnic politics that I 
gave the continent the epic horrors 
of apartheid in South Africa, Idi 
Amin's regime in Uganda. Uni la's 
20-year war in Angola, the Biafra 
secession war in Nigeria and the 
rotting of regimes such as Daniel 
arap Moi's in Kenya and Mobutu 
Rest* Seko’s iu Zaire. 

Only four African political move- 
ments have stood out against tribal- 
ism; those of the former president 
Julius Nyerere in Tanzania; the 
guerrilla armies led by Yoweri Mu- 
seveni in Uganda and Paul Kagame 
in Rwanda; and the African National 
Congress in South Africa. 

Mr Kabila’s 15 months in power 
foundered once he had surrounded 
himself with government, military 
and police leaders almost entirely 
from his own area — Katanga — 
ignoring the political organisations 
that had battled against Mobutu's au- 
thoritarianism through the Sovereign 
National Conference of 1990-9G. 

Mr Kabila has created a regional 
crisis by turning against President 
Museveni of Uganda and Vice- 
President Kagame of Rwanda, the 
leaders whose armies helped him 
take power from the dying Mobutu 
and trained his own army. 

Both countries have sent units to 
lawless eastern Congo on Joint oper- 
ations with Congolese troops 
against gangs of former Mobutu sol- 
diers, the fighters who took part In 
the genocide in Rwanda, and the 
Ugandan rebels from Amin’s era, 
who have been destabilising north- 
west Rwanda and western Uganda. 
Last month Mr Kabila requested 
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I that a crack unit of the Rwandan 
army be stationed in Kinshasa. 
When this was refused, he angrily 
demanded that ail Rwandans leave 
Congo, and launched his propa- 
ganda war against Tbt sis. 

But before tills rift emerged, Mr 
Kabila prepared an insurance policy 
for himself. He secretly trained in 
Katanga 10,000 of the Rwandan mili- 
tia who took part in the genocide, 
and opened links with the Sudanese 
who hack the Ugandan dissidents. 
With these two groups Mr Kabila 
was ready to take up Mobutu's old 
alliances, undermine his former 
allies and. he believed, consolidate 
Katnngeso power. 

But Mr Kabila had reckoned 
without the multi-ethnic Congolese 
army troops in the east, mosl of 
whom promptly changed sides, too. 
and announced they would join (he 
rebellion against him. 

In the vast nrea of north and south 
Kivu province, Tutsis have never 
been granted citizenship. In a repent 
of their rebellion three years ago, 
they are fighting for a Congo that 
will grant them equal rights. The 
Congo Democracy Movement is 
multi-ethnic and promises to end 
iribal politics and the arbitrary rule 
that has characterised Mr Kabila's 
leadership. 

The past month's upheaval in east- 
ern Congo, and the rebels' attempt to 
lake the war to the west would prob- 
ably have succeeded without the 
intervention of Angola and its heavy 
artillery and air strikes. 

That the Angolans moved so deci- 
sively had little to do with Mr Kabila. 
They were motivated by the oppor- 
tunity to hit across their border at 
their own dissident movements: 
Unifa and Flee, the separatist move- 
ment in the oil province of Cabinda, 
surrounded by Congo. 

As the jigsaw of alliances frac- 
tured in and around Congo, former 
Mobutu generals and their follow- 
ers hnve seized the chance to move 
out of their safe havens, including 
refugee camps in Tanzania and the 
Central African Republic, to join the 
side they thought most likely to win 

initially the rebels. This meant 

the Angolans saw the rebels as a 
threat, for many of these generals 
have been in close alliance with 
Jonas Savimbl and Unita. 

The Intervention of Zimbabwe 
and Namibia alongside Angola to 
save Mr Kabila reflects a tragic mis- 
understanding of the situation and 
an acceptance of Mr Kabila's inflam- 
matory ethnic rhetoric. The Internal 
consequences 

a for both coun- 
tries are likely 

But one encour- 
aging gesture 

zania's military 

was airlifted out 
If of Congo by 
| South Africa. 
1 President Nel- 
nWvtaaJf Wqu® I son Mandela 

I H h aB tri e( ? m vain 

j® to achieve a 
ceasefire. With 
Jy; Tanzania, South 
Africa sees only 
/ too clearly the 

ethnic horror 
threatened by 

Centra! AMoan Republic ftjjg 







Unita thrown out of Angolan government 


Afl&ncles in Luanda 

T HE dominant partner in An- 
gola's government of national 
unity and reconciliation, the MPLA, 
on Monday ejected the lesser part- 
ner, Unita, citing the latter's failure 
to disarm. The expulsions represent 
an enormous setback for Angola's 
struggling peace process. 

Radio announcements said Unita 
representatives were being sus- 
pended from the national assembly 
and the cabinet “until such a time aB 
their organisation furnishes a clari- 
fication of their attitude towards the 
peace process in Angola”, Unita had 
70 deputies in parliament; the 
MPLA has 132. Unita had four min- 


isters and seven vice-ministers. 

The assembly president, Roberto 
de Almeida, snid earlier that he had 
written to the supreme court asking 
that Unita deputies be suspended 
from parliament, but had not yet re- 
ceived a reply. The MPLA later cited 
the constitution as its authority for 
disbanding the joint government. 

Unita has contravened the peace 
agreement by maintaining an army 
of around 30,000 men. The move- 
ment has also refused to relinquish 
large tracts of territory to govern- 
ment control. Angolan law states 
that it is illegal for a political party to 
maintain an army. 

The government was formed in 
April last year under the 1994 peace 


Pakistan’s PM seeks 
to impose Sharia law 


accords that ended two tU-cmles ut 
civil war between the MPLA and 
Unila, the National Union for the 
Total Independence of Angola . 
Unita complained that Us member; 
were never consulted by the MPLA- 
dominated administration. 

Fighting is already under way be- 
tween the two sides in some areas, 
and the expulsions have raised fe3rs 
of more serious clashes. 

The expulsions come a week 
after Unita announced that it was 
breaking off nil contact with Form- : 
gal, Russia and the United States, [ 
tile three countries designated as [ 
observers in the peace process. The 
rebel movement accused them of 
siding with the government. 


Libya accepts 
Lockerbie trial 


* Central African Republic 


Suzanne Qoldanberg 

P AKISTAN’S prime minister, 
Nawaz Sharif, last week in- 
troduced a bill to replace the 
country’s legal code with the 
Sharia, or Islamic justice. 

The Sharia already applies to 
family law, a legacy of the mili- 
tary dictatorships of the 108Qs 
and an earlier spell in office by 
Mr Sharif. But the prime minis- 
ter said such laws, which have 
been used against women and 
minorities, fell short of the "true 
Islamic welfare state” that he 
envisaged. 

“Simple changes in laws are 
not enough,” he said. “I want to 
Implement complete Islamic laws 
where the Koran and the Sunna 
[the writings of the prophet 
Mohammed] are supreme.” 

The constitutional amendment 
would compel bureaucrats to 
pray five .times a day and would 
introduce tithes in a society 
where only 2 per cent of citizens 
pay taxes. 

But Mr Sharif tried to allay 
fears of a move towards the ex-, 
treme version of Islam practised 
by neighbouring Afghanistan’s 
Taliban militia, by promising to 


ensure women's rights to educa- 
tion, and to protect minorities. 

Pakistani liberals Immediately 
condemned the legislation as a 
transparent attempt to placate 
Islamic militants who have been 
staging daily demonstrations 
against last month's cruise 
missile attacks by the United 
States on suspected terrorist 
bases in Afghanistan. 

“It’s not about Islam — it’s 
about himself,” said Asms 
Jehangir, a lawyer from Lahore 
and the United Nations rappor- 
teur on human rights. She said 
the bill was unstoppable because 
Mr Sharif's Pakistan Muslim 
League enjoys almost a two- 
thirds parliamentary majority, 

Ms Jehangir said the law 
would give the government 
sweeping powers to dismantle 
the upper house, where Mr 
Sharif’s party is less dominant, 
and to sack bureaucrats and 
judges whom it views as danger- 
ously independent 

Mr Sharif is also accused of 
letting the economy drift and fell- 
ing to alleviate widespread hard- 
ship inflicted by the sanctions 
Imposed after Pakistan's nuclear 
testinMay. 




T HE Libyan leader, Colonel 
Muammar Gadafy, said last 
week that he had no objections to 
handing over two suspects In Hj e 
1988 Lockerbie bombing for tri»^ 
the Netherlands, but he demanded 
assurances there were no "tricks 10 
the Anglo-American proposal- . 

Asked in a live CNN television 
interview from Tripoli whether n 
thought the Netherlands was a 
able country for a trial, and if he wo 
no objection to the two Libyan 
being tried by Scottish Jwjp*!. 
replied In English: “Exactly . L*by 
has previously insisted on an “iter- 
national panel of judges. ■ 

But he insisted that sanctions 
against Libya must be lifted Irani 
atety a final agreement on the 

procedures was reached. , 

He said he had agreed for ye^ 
that the men — Abdel Basset AJ 
Mohamed al-Megrahi and Loroy 
Khalifa Fhimafa - could be tried* 
a third country. But asked u 
discussions were needed w* 
United States and British 
ments before they were 
over, he said: “Of course y 
ready to talk directly * * • 
details must be dear." — - 


guardian weekly 
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Turkey will 
not talk to 
Kurd rebels 

Chris Morris In Ankara 

T URKEY marked the 76th 
anniversary of its war of in- 
dependence last Sunday with a 
new military high command and 
the swift rejection of a ceasefire 
offer from Kurdish rebels. 

In a television interview last 
week, the leader of the 
Kurdistan Workers’ Party 
(PKK), Abdullah O calon, an- 
nounced a unilateral ceasefire, 
to begin on Tuesday. 

Kurdish sources said it was to 
coincide with the transfer of 
power at the top of the TurldBh 
military. The tend forces com- 
mander, General Huseyin 
Kivrikoglu, has taken over as the 
chief of the general staff, makin g 
him one of Turkey’s most power- 
ful men. 

The military opposes nego- 
tiations with the PKK, after a 
14-year war fought with extreme 
brutality. The PKK Is regarded 
os a terrorist group with Utile 
public support 
The prime minister, Mesut 
Yllmnz, dismissed Mr Ocalan's 
offer of talks and urged the rebel 
leader to surrender. 

The PKK has modified its 
demand for a separate state and 
says it is prepared to accept a 
political solution within Turkey’s 
borders. 

Some European Union MEPs 
have urged the PKK to call a 
truce as a gesture of goodwill. 

But Mr YHmaz said: “If Ocalan 1 b 
trying to create a political plat- 
form in Europe, his efforts will 
be in vain," 

The military Insists that the 
expensive war against the PKK, 
which has been fought in the 
mountains in the southeast, is 
almost over, though clashes 
have continued. 

Gen Kivrikoglu said at his 
inauguration that the struggle 
0$rinst terrorism would con- 
tinue, But the rise of political 
Islam is seen as a bigger security 
threat, 

There had been suggestions in 
the media that Gen Kivrikoglu 
would take a softer line against 
Islamic radicals, but sources 
close to the military dismiss 
these claims. 

The new chief of staff insisted: 
“ is our first duty to be vigilant 
®8&tost those who want to 
introduce Islamic sharia laws 
®nd darken the future of our 
country, B 

There were three military 
coups in Turkey between 1960 
0nd 1980, but now intervention 
■ a more subtle affair. In 1997 
military forced Turkey’s first 
tejamist-ied government out of 
office, using political and legal 
Pressure. 

Turkey’s Western allies would 
ke to see reform, giving cfvil- 
mu? more ™nfrol over the 1 
military. But the generals are 
unmoved. Since the 1980 coup 
ey have a constitutional man- 
H* to Protect the republic from 
Cental threat 
rne former Turkish prime 
JJtolater Necmettin Erbakan and 
b successor as leader of the 
pi® 0 }*® 1 Party In parliament 
J*r Kuton, were charged last 
with defrauding the gov- 
l^neotof $3.7 million. 


Africa’s poor risk death to reach El Dorado 


David 8harrock In Zahara 
de I oa Atunea, Spain 

T HE rich, beautiful and power- 
ful of Spanish society have 
chosen this wild and 
windswept corner of the Costa de 1 r 
L uz, on the Atlantic side of the Rock 
of Gibraltar, as this summer’s place 
to see and be seen. But by night the 
beaches play host to a desperate 
drama as hundreds of poor Moroc- 
cans try to reach Europe, often 
drowning in the attempt. 

The worst incident in Spain's 
summer season of human traffic — 
when the Straits of Gibraltar are at 
their calmest and the 20km crossing 
can be risked in fragile boats known 
as patents — came in July, when 
38 Moroccans drowned. 

Outrage erupted when the 
tragedy was found to have occurred 
10 days before it was first reported. 
The bodies had floated in the open 
seas before washing up on the 
Moroccan coastline. 

The straits are one of the world's 
busiest sea routes and yet no one 
had noticed. The Spanish authori- 
ties said they had not Intervened be- 
cause the drownings had happened 
in Moroccan waters; this in spite of 
the proximity of Melilln, one of two 
Spanish territorial enclaves on the 
North African coast. 

A Melillan businessman who 
went to the aid of the Moroccan 
navy in his motor boat said that the 
bodies were so bloated it was almost 
impossible to pull them out of the 
sea. Encli of the 38 victims would 
have paid about 31,000 to risk a jour- 
ney that for many Moroccans repre- 
sents a lifetime's ambition — to 
reach the El Dorado they watch 
daily on the Spanish television chan- 
nels that can be received in their 
country. 

Hie Spanish government has 
launched an inquiry. While the re- 
sults are awaited, Melilla and Ceuta, 
the other North African enclave, are 
becoming fortresses. Double-wire 
fences, searchlights and observa- 
tion turrets will make the crossing 
from Moroccan into Spanish — and 
hence European Union — territory 
“Impassable" by October, local 
spokesmen say. 

In the meantime the flow of ille- 
gal human traffic Into the enclaves 
continues, though at a reduced rate. 
In the first 10 days of August, more 
than 600 people were rounded up In 
Ceuta. Moroccans are sent back 
immediately. 

“While the socio-economic 
causes of emigration persist, no bar- 
rier will prevent the epidemic,” a 
Moroccan government source said. 
“The financial and security effort 
bring put into sealing the border 
with Mellila and Ceuta is a waste of 
money.” 

Other would-be migrants, includ- 
ing Algerians and sub-Saharan 
Africans, are “parked” In a former 
youth camp, where' they live for 
months under canvas waiting to 
hear if they meet the criteria for 
admission Into Europe. 

The Algerians complain that they 
I are victims of the Schengen pan- 
I European frontier treaty, and that 
the Spanish authorities do not play 
fair. “My brother’ wrote to me, 
telling me that they take you to 
Algedras and then they serve you 
with a Schengen expulsion paper,” 
said Ahmed,' who had bribed his 
way across the Algerian and Moroc- 
can borders to escape the violence 
in hla home town of Oran. 

“They say we have no right to be 
here and then they let you go, giv- 


ing you 48 hours to leave the Schen- 
gen zone- 1 will join my brother in 
Spain, if God lets me, but it means 
that maybe for the rest of my life 1 
will have to hide." 

Human traffic across the straits is 
big business. A recent Spanish re- 
port revealed a sophisticated net- 
work of routes out of sub-Saharan 
Africa and along the north African 
coast 

A journey to the “promised land” 
from Senegal, Cameroon or Nigeria, 
via Morocco and a precarious seat 
in an open boat across the straits, 
costs about $2,300. Tangier, Ujda 
and Nador are, according to the 
Guardis Civil, the principal points of 
departure, although there are at 
least 24 known sites along the 
Moroccan coast 

But it is from Morocco itself, 
Spain's nearest African neighbour, 
that the greatest number of aspirant 
migrants spring. According to mar- 
ket research published by the 
Moroccan independent weekly 
newspaper Le Journal, four out of 
five Moroccans want to cross the 
straits. 

The police intercept, at best, 
some 15 per cent of the traffic. Just 
how many drown, or arc conned 
and deposited further along (he 


Moroccan coast, is unknown. The 
poorer migrants attempt to reach 
Spain by hiding in fishing boats or 
in lorries carrying food and other 
products to Europe — often with 
deadly consequences. 

At Casablanca's port, security has 
been increased after lorry drivers 
refused to enter the harbour, such 
was the risk of discovering a corpse 
trapped inside the vehicle's con- 
tainer. The bodies of several suffo- 
cated children were found in a 
boat’s hold a few weeks ago. 

The vast majority of migrants 
who cross the straits successfully 
head for France and Germany, but 
the steady increase in the flow has 
meant more are staying in Spain. 
The number of Africans among 
Spain's official foreign residents has 
risen, from 2.5 per cent in 1980 to 
18.3 per cent two years ago. The 
true figure is undoubtedly much 
higher. 

From the smart summer and 
weekend villas of El Escorial in the 
cooler hills above Madrid, to the 
parched fruit orchards of Almerin 
and the vast strawherry fields of 
Huelva, the presence of cheap, 
illegul African iRbour is becoming 
an ever more common sight. 

Shunned in the southern coastal 
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resorts, barred from restaurants 
and nightclubs and even beaten up 
if they dare to use the beaches, 
Moroccans have built their own 
“shebeens", where the prices are 
more on a par with their meagre 
earnings. 

Racially motivated attacks are on 
the rise in Spain. But no one com- 
plains. Life is already much sweeter 
Ilian it was just 10km across the 
straits. 
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Clinton pinned by 
media’s cruel gaze 


guardian weekly 


WASHINGTON DIARY 

Gary Younge 


W HAT the history books 
say about President Bill 
Clinton once he has left 
the White House will, for the most 
pari, be irrelevant. By the time his- 
torians come to evaluate his contri- 
butions video footage will be the 
archive of choice. 

Just two clips will suffice. The 
first will show him wagging his 
I finger determinedly and telling the 
American public: "I did not have 
sexual relations with that woman — 
Ms Lewinsky.” The other will be of 
him culling an angry figure in the 
White House Map room as he con- 
fessed: "I had n relationship with Ms 
Lewinsky that was inappropriate . . . 

| It was wrong. I misled the American 
people. I misled my wife.” 

His legacy? Clinton the liar, the 
confessor and the adulterer. The 
president who played antics with 
semantics just once too often. 

The final word on Clinton's fate is 
now In the hands of the independent 
prosecutor, Kenneth Starr, and the 
next Congress. In the unlikely event 
ilmt he is impeached, that will be ; 
the sum total of liis legacy. i 

Richard Nixon successfully [nir- 
sued detente with China and I 

stepped up a number of progressive l 
racial and social policies. But our i 
televised memory will be of him i 
standing at the door of a helicopter i 
on the White House lawn and wav- i 
mg — the man who left in disgrace. 

If Clinton survives the Congres- i 
sional probe of the Starr report he 
will be remembered as the < 

president who — from the primary j 
in New Hampshire to his final days I 
m the White House — simply r 
survived. The man who trod water t 
amid a sea of scandal of his own I r 


making, but never reached the 
shore. 

That will, up to a point, be a fair 
and accurate summary of his time 
s in office. At various stages over the 
|J past six yeara those who have fol- 
t lowed him closely have predicted 
t , that one of the many scandals that 

■ iiave plagued his administration 

■ would cause his ruin. He defied 
I them without actually proving them 
I wrong. And each parliai victory 

slowly chipped away at his credi- 
bility, until there is now almost 
nothing left. 

But legacies are unpredictable 
beasts. ITicy are not, ns one would 
imagine, die aggregate of a politi- 
cian s work over a definite period of 
lime. They are not even less, more 
or, God forbid, equal to the sum of 
tiie parts dial comprise a term or 
presidential acts. They are instead a 
collection of images that chime with 
the public consciousness and are 
framed by the insecurities of their 
age. and are then filtered through 
the smugness of hindsight. 

John F Kennedy is not thought of 
as a philandering yuppie who 
botched the Bay of Pigs invasion, but 
as the leader who represented the 
aspirations of a new generation and 
was cruelly cut down in his prime. 

Ronald Reagan is not remem- 
bered — by most Americans — as 
the man who wrecked the economy 
and rolled back years of slow 
advancement for minorities, but the 
president who led the nation to 
victory in the cold war. 

Clintons legacy Is likely to throw 
up even more liareh contradictions. 
Tales of his serial groping and 
casual infidelity will leave die ini- I 
pression of a misogynist who had i 
little respect for women in the work- i 
place or the bedroom. Yet his initia- ■ 
fives on issues auch as childcare I 
provision and the promotion of / 



women to senior posts in cabinet 
tell a more complicated story. De- 
spite accusations of sexual miscon- 
duct (or maybe because of them) he 
has far stronger support among 
women than among men. 

“In this reactionary climate Clin- 
ton passes for something like a bul- 
wark for certain civil liberties and 
principles that women believe in," 
Ann Douglas, a Columbia university 
professor told the New York Times. 

Similarly, despite his apparently 
unrestrainabie heterosexual urges, 
he has invested considerable politi- 
cal. capital on reconfiguring the 
national debate on homosexuality. 
True he is probably best known for 
his unholy fudge on the issue of 
gays In the military and turning his 
back on gay marriages. But he has 
skilfully reframed the gay issue as 
one of civil rights. As a result Ameri- 
cans have turned their attention 
from whether they approve of gays 
perse (which most of them don't) to 


Money can’t buy happiness for Brussels 


whether they approve of discrimi- 
nating against gays (which most of 
them don't, either). With the ques- 
tion posed thus it is the Republicans 
who are now on the back foot. 

Conversely, he is admired by 
African-Americans of all classes 
who believe that he is the first presi- 
dent in decades who can actually 
relate to them both as people and as 
voters. "Mr President you have 
been my friend and you will always 
be my friend." said Congressman 
John Lewis at the recent meeting to 
mark the 35th anniversary of Mar- 
tin Luther King's “I have a dream" 
speech. “I was with you In the begin- 
ning and I will stand with you now 
till the end." 

Yet the welfare reforms he imple- 
mented were strongly opposed by 
the Congressional black caucus and 
have had a disproportionately ad- 
verse affect on the black underclass. 

Add to this bag of contradictions 
the booming economy and Clinton's I 


impressive performance on the 
international stage and, were it not 
for his scandal-prone ways, history 
may well have smiled on Clinton as 
a pragmatic charmer who embodied 
the bipartisan coinmonsense poli- 
cies of his age. 

But the bnby boomer who has 
been dreaming of a glowing political 
obituary ever since his schooldays 
in Hope, Arkunsas, now knows lie 
will not receive the adulation he 
craves. The man who was marketed 
as a representative of his age has 
now become a casually of it 

Other presidents have had dal- 
liances while in office that were 
politely overlooked by the While 
House press corps. But the media 
are different now. To find most of 
his predecessors’ legacies you will 
have to reach for heavy tomes by 
learned historians. To judge Clinton 
you need only turn on the TV. The 
verdict of a lifetime of ambition 
distilled into 30 seconds of footage. 






Europe this week 

Martin Walker 

E UROPE finally woke up last 
week to the senie of the crisis in 
Russia. With their attention fixed on 
the launch of the single currency 
and on the economic recovery in 
France and Germany, the main 
European Union countries and the 
European Commission have in- 
sisted now for more than a year that 
their fortress of prosperity would 
remain immune from Hie crisis. 

A year ago it was said that South- 
e f st collapse would have "no 
effect .Then the Japanese crisis was 
said to have “almost no impact" And 
until last month the Russian melt* 
down was said to be "of marginal 


importance”, which at worst might 
knock one or two-tenths of a per 
cent off an EU growth rate expected 
to be almost 3 per cent this year. 

But then, as the scale of the Russ- 
ian catastrophe became dear, some- 
body looked at a map. And fearing 
massive new waves of refugees 
from^ a bankrupt and starving 
Russia this winter, the EU has 
begun to prepare a crash pro- 
gramme of humanitarian aid to feed 
them in Russia and keep them out 
of western Europe. 

“We can expect a real crisis on 
this level. Winter time is hard in 
Russia," the Commission's chief 
spokesperson, Marline Reicherts, 
explained. “A lot will depend on just 
how cold it will be.* 1 

The Commission's president, 
Jacques San ter, instructed die EU's 
emergency aid agency Echo (Euro- 
pean Community Humanitarian 
Office) to prepare aii action plan for 
food and other aid. But after the 
emergency aid for die Bangladesh 
and Chinese floods Uiere is practi- 
I cnlly nothing left in the Echo bud- 
get. Proposals for an increase of the 
EU's current £500 million budget 
for humanitarian aid contingencies 
are expected to be approved by the 
full Commission this week, and a 
campaign is already under way to 
get funds approved in the European 
Parliament. 


The Commission stuck by its as- 
sessment that the Russian financial 
meltdown will have “only a marginal 
impact” on the EU economies. But 
the main concern now is of the polit- 
ical and security impact on the 
European neighbours of a humani- 
tarian disaster in a wrecked state 
that stil] controls more than 10,000 
nuclear warheads. 

Three main priorities have been 
established by planners in Brussels. 
The first is to help buttress the polit- 
ical authority of the new Moscow 
government of Viktor Cherno- 
myrdin in order to ensure that Rus- 
sia's nuclear weapons remain under 
control. This is essentially a Rus- 
sian problem. But there has to be a 
Russian government and a parlia- 
ment that are operational,” Reich- 
erts added. 

Michel Camdessus, head of the 
International Monetary Fund, told 
top US and European officials last 
week that Russia was apparently 
without a government. When he 
spelt out the IMF loan conditions to 
the new prime minister designate, 
Chernomyrdin, at their meeting in 
the Crimea last week, the latter 
replied: “Yes, but the problem is 
that I'm not prime minister yet — I 
hope to get the job on Monday." 

The second EU priority is to help 
organise food and medical aid for 
tlie winter, to fend off the prospect I 


of waves of refugees that might 
otherwise head for the prosperity of 
Fortress Europe. The third concern 
is to help the eastern European 
countries such as Poland, the Baltic 
states and Hungary, which have 
begun negotiating their entry into 
the EU, to withstand the disaster 
looming in the east. Funds are also 
being provided to stiffen their bor- 
der controls. 

The sudden panic over Russia 
distracted attention from another of 
Europe's looming problems. Turkey 
could face expulsion fr om the Coun- 
cil of Europe, after saying it would 
defy a ground-breaking rulirg from 
the European Court of Human 
Rights that Ankara should compen- 
sate a Greek-Cypriot tourist guide 
for the loss of her home following 
the invasion of Cyprus by Turkish 
troops in 1974. 

T URKEY, already at loggerheads 
with the EU for failing to make 
it a candidate for membership, I? 
now on a collision course with, the 
one European body to which, it does . 
belong, just as the United States and 
Britain are working to lock their 
fellow Nato member into the Euro- 
pean system. Turkey has officially 
denounced the court’s judgment,, 
saying that it Tacks the means of; 
applicability or of implementation”. 
But the committee of ministers of 
the Council of Europe is legally 
required to enforce the court’s rul- 
ings, and the stage is.now set for a 


dramatic confrontation when they 
meet In Strasbourg on September 14. 

Even if the Council tries for politi- 
cal reasons to duck or to defer the 
issue, the court ruling entities the 
plaintiff, Titina Louzidou. to go to 
any court in Europe and ask for help 
in enforcing the $900,000 award. 
Lawyers in Cyprus are now looking 
at assets they can seize, such as j 
Turkish Airlines property and air- 
craft This means a further compli- 
cation since the government is 
planning to privatise the airline, and 
the legal threat could affect the sale 
price. 

The Cyprus attorney general, 
Alekos Markides, claims that the 
court ruling was of “historic signifi- 
cauce”, and after the success of this 
test case hundreds of other cases 
are now in the pipeline, and up to 
200,000 Greek Cypriots may have 
legal grounds to join them. On the 
basis of the award to Ms Louzidou, 

: the eventual compensation bill 
coiild exceed $8 billion, 
i But the political implications of 
the court judgment outweigh the 
. money, just as the humanitarian and ■ 
security Implications of the Russian 
meltdown outweigh tire usual Euro- 
. pean concern about what this might 
do: to their growth ratesi It' Is an 
unusual, but probably salutary, 
experience for the introspective and 
prosperous Euro-club, to be re- 
minded that there are problems oil 
its doorstep rather more compelling > 
than money. = ■ ^ 
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Offshore Fund Performance to 3rd August 1998 




Since Launch 

5 Years 

Equity Funds 

Launch Date 

% Change 

Position 
in sector 

% Change 

Position 
in sector 

American Growth 

21. -1.8-1 

-i 1688.3 

1/10 

1 131.3 

23/44 

Asian Smollci Markets 

8.3.93 

-5.0 

10/74 

- 18.2 

15/78 

Emerging Companies 

8.4.85 

1 867.7 

1/29 

■1 85.8 

40/113 

European Growth 

8.1 1.86 

•i- 42 1.8 

4/ 1 1 

1-177.5 

19/36 

Ear Eastern Growth 

8.1 1.86 

-1-200.3 

2/14 

-16.2 

17/37 

Intci national Growth 

25.1.83 

1 765.9 

3/18 

1-81,8 

47/1 13 

Japanese Growth 

30.1 1.91 

-7.8 

7/52 

-37.1 

32/69 

Latin American Growth 

31.1.95 

r 18.0 

18/23 

- 

_ 

UK Growth 

2d. 10,07 

1-496.7 

1 724 

-H35.4 

17/58 

Income Accumulator Fund 

US Dollar Bond Class 

27.1.97 

■ ( 13.6 

1 3/70 



International Bond Class 

27,1.97 

-M2.6 

23/156 : 

.. 


US Dollar Money Market Class 

27.1.97 

1 - 7.7 

25/88 

_ 


Sterling Bond Class 

27.1.97 

1 27.4 : 

1/87 

_ 

. 

Sterlinn Money Market Class 

27.1.97 

-1 9.6 

25/71 

: 
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Perpetual aims to provide investors with a wide range of offshore funds and a consistent performance record. • 

Our award-winning investment advisers have in-depth knowledge of.their markets and the flexibility to make investment decisions’ 

^ they see stockmarket prospects alter. "" '■ ,/' ' 1 

This has led to 7 of our 9 equity funds achieving top quartile performance since launch and 1 out of 8 equity fund? achieving it over 
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+44 (0)1534 607660 or fax on +44 (0)1534 510510. Alternatively, talk to your Financial Adviser, : I^rpCtllAl 

naglrfSth Fu " d Mana 8 cment Q c ney) Limited; PO Box 459, d’Hauteviile Chambers, Scale Street, St Helier, Jersey, JE4 8WS, Channel Islands. Please send me detaib on perpetual's av^rd-winninn 
^ . ‘“"Ore Investment products, impomnt Pbu* pirn ffarfy. ... .. ■ r : “ 
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The Week In Britain James Lewis 

Scent of success eludes 
Yard ley as debts pile up 

Y ^ RI) .t EY, J he 1 0 ^ esl and l 30 ^' I Early Improvements by the ne 

DlV trie ho^t-knnu/n nmim in r.-n....!. I j i . . 



Y bly the best-known name in 
British cosmetics, went into re- 
ceivership after more than 200 years 
of trading, .with debts of £120 mil- 

J lion in spite of annual sales of 
around £(!(> million. 

Yardley line! become a "rather 
sludgy old brand that appeals to the 
older customer", said Tony Thomp- 
son, an accountant with the re- 
ceivers KPMfi. But he added that it , 
wns “still one of the foremost brands 
, in Its market and has a very loyal I 
I customer base", and lie was conil- I 
dent a buyer could be found. | 

Boasting <i string of royal war- I 
i Tints, Yardley sells in huge volume 
through outlets such as Boots and 
Superdrug, but has lacked the 
financial fire-power to pitch its 
TVveetl. Panache and White Satin 
perfumes successfully against those 
of the industry's big players, such as 
Faberg*. L'Oreal and Calvin Klein. 

For the moment, at least. Yardley 
is pui'suing "business as normal". 
Whoever buys the company, how- 
ever, will need to have deep pockets 
to exploit its product range in a 
competitive global martlet. 

; 

D evolution for London 
moved a step closer with the ] 
launch of a blueprint for a new i 
"super-council” with 14 constituen- I 
cies, an electorate of 350,000 and ■ 
the country's first elected mayor. 
The Greater London Assembly Lb 
due to be in place by 2000. 

The battle for party mayoral nom- 
inations is hotting up. Ken Living- 
stone, MP and former Greater 
London Council leader, has already 
published a manifesto, though i 
Labour may not include him on its , 
approved list. Other party probables 
include the junior transport minis- 
ter, Glenda Jackson, and Tony 
Banks, the sports minister. For the 
TO^brtArcher campaigning 
hard, though the party would proba- 
bly prefer someone else. 

T'HE PRTVATISED national rail 
■ system received the most 
damning condemnation of its per- 
formance so far, with a 103 per cent 
increase in complaints. 

A report by the Central Rail 
Users Consultative Committee 
lambasting many operators for an 
“appalling" record of delays and 
cancellations, said conditions on 
many lines were hack to those of 
the bad old days" when services i 
were run by British Rail. , 


i- Early Improvements by the new 
it franchisees had proved to be a false 
^ dawn, said [he committee. Most 
s , complaints arose in the London and 
- Western regions, while the best jier- 
r formance seemed to be in Scotland 
and I he Eastern and Midlands re- 
gions of England. 

Train operators claimed that the 
j industry was suffering from 
decades of undei -iiiveslinenl. partic- 
ularly on track and signalling, which 
are separately controlled. 

F inancial help — from per- 

_ sonal donors, company sponsor- 
ship and a newspaper deal — was 
provided for a 15-year-old dyslexic 
‘‘genius" with an IQ of 152 after his 
parents had failed in their High 
Court attempt to force Portsmouth 
city council to provide extra support 
for his studies at Peterhouse Col- 
lege. Cambridge. 

1 he council had refused to assess 
Alexander Faludy for special needs 
even though. It was said, he could 
write only two legible words a 
minute and needed special equip- 
ment to read and write because he 
also suffered from dyspraxia, the 
“clumsy child" syndrome. 

Mr Justice Tucker said 
Portsmouth was right in refusing to 
top up the boy’s university grant 
from its “special needs" fond be- 
cause it aided pupils from local 
authority schools only, whereas 
Alexander, whose parents are both 
teachers, had attended a private 
boarding schooL It had. Instead 
offered help of up to £15.000 from 
the government-funded Students’ 
Awards system. The Faludys, how- 
ever, decided to take legal action. It 
cost the council £10.000 to defend 
the case, and the Faludys' legal aid 
was estimated at around £7,000. 

F ACED with ridicule during , 

cricket's World Cup next year, , 
not to mention the loss of sponsor- 
ship and National Lottery grants 
Marylebone Cricket Club (the 
MCC) is again to ballot its fellows on i 
the admission of women members. | 

Asked in February whether to | 
end 211 years of happy misogyny, i 
only 56 per cent — well short of the 
required two-thirds — voted In i 
favour of mixing the sexes at Lord's, i 

This time, members will be sent a 
glossy brochure to reassure them t 
that women applicants for member- i 
ship will not be given priority, and i 
that the main bar in the pavilion will 
reniflin mon-nuly on match days. 
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Rising number of pupils fail exams 



John Carvel 

H EAD teachers warned last 
week that the education 
reforms of successive gov- 
ernments were in danger of creat- 
ing an underclass of non-achievers, 
left behind as schools improve their 
ranking in league tables measuring 
die attainment of more able pupils. 

David Hart, general secretary of 
die National Association of Head 
Teachers, said he was alarmed by 
last week's GCSE results showing a 
sharp increase in the number of 
candidates failing in the core sub- 
jects of maths, English and com- 
bined sciences. 

There was a further slight in- 
crease in entries graded at C or 
above — broadly equivalent to a 
pass at the O level exam that made 
way for the GCSE 10 years ago. 

At the top end of the ability scale 
the proportion getting A* or A 
grades increased, horn 14 to 14.7 
per cent. But the number of failures 
increased from 81.228 to 123.121. 
and there was no sign that candi- 
dates passing with lower grades 
were improving their performance. 

"There is no escaping the fact 
that the gap between the majority 
who are achieving very good results 
and the small minority who have 


nothing to show for their efforts is 
growing wider," Mr Hart said. 

He blamed school performance 
tables that were introduced by Con- 
servative ministers and perpetuated 
by die Labour government. By 
focusing public attention on schools 
getting the most A* to C grades, 
they were discouraging important 
work to boost the performance at 
the bottom end of the scale. 

'The Government must radically 
reform the performance tables and 
its secondary school targets so that 
they reflect the performance of all 
pupils. Otherwise they will rein- 
force failure and increase an educa- 
tion underclass." he said. 

David Blunkett. the Education 
and Employment Secretary, is intro- 
ducing measures to counter what 
he called the “scandal" of 50,000 
pupils leaving school at 16 with no 
qualifications. As a first step, he 
stopped pupils who passed their 
16th birthday from leaving school at 
Easter before they had a chance to 
take their exams. That may have 
had the perverse effect of increas- 
ing the failure rate in the summer 
by making reluctant candidates sit 
papers they did not expect to pass. 

step win be Publication 
ot GCSL targets for every school 
including passes at A* to C and a 


points score measuring pases si 
every grade to remove any incen- 
tive for teachers to concentrate on 
their more able pupils. 

The Conservatives seized on the 
fall in the pass rate to accuse minis- 
ters of squandering "the golden 
legacy” of rising standards inherited 
from 18 years of Tory rule. 

Figures from the exam boards 
showed the proportion of entries 
achieving no award rose for only the 
second time in a decade — from 15 
to 2.3 per cent, equivalent In about 
183,000 entries. 

Theresa May, the Tory education 
S|>okeswomaii. said: “We are wor- 
ried this could be the first sign the 
Government is squandering the 
golden legacy which we left them " 

Hul a government source poured 
scorn on the criticism. 'The onh 
legacy the Tories left was 40 per • 
cent of youngsters not mastering i 
the basic skills of numeracy and ; 
literacy by the time they leave pn- . 
mary school." 

• In spite of a campaign to attract j 
more people into the profession, tbe , 
recruitment of trainee teachers spe I 
cialislng in maths is 60 per ceo] 
below the Government’s target, and 
there is a shortage of graduates far 
every subject except history and. 
physical education. i 


Adoption guide sets less store on rao 

n>..u n . ■ ■ ■ i . . . 


David Brindle 

C hildren must not be k-n i u 

languish in local authority cniv 
purely because no family of the 

r{H 'C lilies forward to adopt 

Miem. councils were told last week. 

Ihe new government guidelines 
on adoption are billed ns a lough 
res|«mse to “misguided practices" 
and unjustified restrictions on 
adoptive parents on grounds of 
colour, cull ure or health. 

As well as warning against too 
great a locus un race, the guidelines 
say there should be no blanket re- 
strictions on the age of adopters or 
on allowing smokers to adopt. 
However, they fall well short of 


Ihe kind of iiarah crackdown on 
political correctness in adoption 
practice that Paul Boateng, the 
junior health minister responsible 
had foreshadowed. 

Social services directors and 
adoption agencies, welcoming the 
new framework ns reasonable, sav it 
will make litlle difference to the 
praclke in most parts oflhe country. 

Moira Gibb, who chairs the chil- 
dren and families committee of the 
Association of Directors of Social 
Services, said her concern was that 
"il may encourage people to think 
adoption will be easier". 

The guidelines follow a series of 
cases of people rejected as adopters 
because they have reportedly been 


considered the wrong colour, insuf- j 
ficiently conscious of racial issuer 
or even too fat. Almost 2,300 chit | 
dren are adopted in England cai 1 
year, about 140 of whom are ic# 
than a year old. 

Ms Gibb called the guideline 
sensible. Recent surveys showtf 
that between 24 and 53 per cenl 11 
ethnic minority children adoP 1 ■ 
had not gone to same-race parenlf- ; 

Felicity Collier, director of Bn* ,s I 
Agencies for Adoption and Fostf ' , 
ing, said a sanierace adoption^?, j 
general, the ideal. "For a child. u 
be terribly important that Ihe Pf ‘ J 
son who brings you up, lakes you ‘ j 
school and walks down the s {|* j‘ 
with you actually looks tike you- j 
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In Brief 


K enneth noye, Britain’s 

most wanted man and chief 
suspect in the road rage murder 
of Stephen Cameron, has been 
arrested In Spain. After extradi- 
tion procedures, he could be 
back In Britain within weeks. 


M EN are turning away from 
careers as primary school 
teachers because they fear being 
branded perverts for working 
with young children, according 
to evidence presented to the 
British Educational Research 
Association conference In 
Belfast. 


T HE PRINCE of Wales has 
asked for a meeting with 
Alex Salmond, the leader of the 
Scottish National Party over 
concerns in royal circles that the 
rise of nationalism could 
presage the fail of the monarchy 
in Scotland. 


T HE National Union of Stud- 
ents has forced a cllmbdown 
by universities planning to levy 
an administration charge, on bop 
of the £1,000 tuition fee, to 
cover the cobI of collecting the 
money by instalments. 


A nn macpherson, the 

widow of a process worker 
who died of asbestos-related 
cancer three years ago, has been 
awarded £1 10,000 after con- 
tracting the same disease from 
asbestos dust unwittingly 
brought home by her husband. 


IWI 1CHAEL BIRKETT, the 
■ "I vice-consul in Ibiza, has 
resigned, saying the antics of 
holidaying Britons make him 
ashamed to be British”. 


D RITISH AIRWAYS has 
■f moved up the world airline 
table in terms of passengers 
carried from 10th to eighth place 
» a ta b ,e published by Airline 
Business magazine. The largest 
passenger carriers were Delta, 
rated and American Airlines. 


D ARONESS THATCHER 
■•warmed the hearts of 
^bour strategists when she pre- 
i® Saga, the magazine for 
«aer people, that Tony Blair 
^ratld win the next election. 


T HE new Cabinet “enforcer” 
Jack Cunningham, has can- 
k™2» an order for a £15,000 
env* ^ "“Eogany table after 
taUs t a , criticiBm that 
did not come from a 
8u stainable source. 

A NNA UGHTFOOT, a volun- 
V* cary worker with Raleigh 

*"“*■"* WflS hilled in a re- 
mote reg| on of BeUze 


Pf*? GRIEVE, the Tory MP 
dlj!, 0,lhu,| fo r 19 years, has 

the age of 83. 

D^English, chairman : 

— of foe World Methodist 

68 . 


Blair halts transport reforms 


Keith Harper 


T HE Prime Minister has 
wrecked John Prescott’s 
much-vaunted transport strat- 
egy by ruling out legislation to 
tackle Britain’s mounting road and 
rail problems in the next parliamen- 
tary session. 

Government sources this week 
confirmed that Mr Blair had in- 
formed the bitterly disappointed 
Deputy Prime Minister that there 
will be no action on his transport 
white paper for at least a year, and 
no guarantee of legislation in the 
1999-2000 session. 

Mr Prescott has been fighting a 
losing battle throughout the year to 
convince Mr Blair that action to im- 
prove Britain's crumbling transport 
system is not only necessary, but 
has the support of the public, in- 
cluding both sides of industry. But 


in spite of his huge parliamentary 
majority, Mr Blair is unwilling to 
take any chances that would harm 
Labour's election prospects. 

A government committee is meet 
ing this week to discuss the con 


tents of the Queen's Speech, but 
transport legislation will not be in it. 
Government sources slressed that 
while transport remained an inipor 
tant issue, it would have to take its 


place in the queue. The crowded 
legislative programme meant that 


some sacrifices had to be made. 


Mr Prescott is angry because it 
means that action on an integrated 
transport policy lias been put to the 
back of the political agenda as road 
and rail problems grow. 

Some of Mr Prescott's colleagues 
argued that he has become the vic- 
tim of running too large a depart 
ment, straddling the environment. 


transport and the English regions. 


His department will subsequently 
be responsible for legislation on 
local authority reform and the estab- 
lishment of a new mayor for Lon- 
don. This will bring changes to the 
operation of London Transport, but 
action on transport integration has 
been Mr Prescott’s top priority. 

Mr Blair’s decision means that 


Mr Prescott will have to deal with 


an increasingly fraught situation on 
the railways, without tougher regu- 
lation to control the private mono- 
poly. Railtrack, and the train 


operating companies. At present 
ills powers to fine companies which 
default on providing better services 


to passengers are limited. 


The body which could bring 
about a transformation, the strate- 


gic rail authority, requires legisla 
(ion and might not start operating 
until 2000 or even later. Tlie political 
implication is that passengers are 
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unlikely to see any marked improve- 
ment in rail services before the next 
election. 

On the road9, Mr PrescoU's 
powers are also limited. The Prime 
Minister's aversion to alienating the 
motorist will therefore limit his 
deputy to the introduction of pilot 
schemes in several key cities to test 
whether levying local charges on 
motorists is a good idea. Anything 
more controversial, such aB motor- 
way tolls, is ruled out completely 
until after the election. 

The pressure on Mr Prescott 
means (hat he will have to find alter- 
native methods of dealing with this 
setback. He lias just ordered the rail 
franchise director, John O'Brien, to 
act more effectively against rail 
companies whose services fall 
below agreed standards. He may 
also act against the rail regulator. 
John Swift, whose five-yenr contract 
expires in November. Mr Prescott is 
considering whether to use the reg- 
ulator as iris sacrificial lamb for the 
Labour parly conference this month. 




Woodward warns against 
trial by television in court 







* 


Crowds return to the scene of the car crash In Paris photo: mousse 


Janine Gibson 

D RESSED in black and sur- 
rounded by journalists, Louise 
Wi mil ward gave testimony on Mon- 
day. not as a convicted criminal but 
as the first Englishwoman to be 
tried on live television. 

’Ihe 20-_vear-old former au pair, 
whose trial for the murder of eight- 
nnnith-old Matthew Eappen became 
one of the most watched and talked 
about global TV spectacles of the 
past 12 months, chose an audience 
of 900 television executives to warn 
against the “American i sat ion" of 
British courts and the introduction 
of court TV. 

Speaking at the television festival 
in Edinburgh, she said: “I would 
hate to see it go the way it has in the 
US ... I think it's inevitable, but I 
guess I'm just here to say I told you 
so when it does happen. These are 
people's lives you're dealing with — 
this is not a soap opera." 

She said the extensive US televi- 
sion coverage had affected her trial: 
"I was aware there was a lot of per- 
formance . . . people were possibly 
playing up to the cameras at a dra- 
matic moment I felt I should have 
taken drama lessons.” 

Pointing out that she had never 


Muted mourning for Diana Gypsies claim asylum 


Matthew Engel 

A T DIFFERENT times and differ- 
/\ent places on Monday, the an- 
niversary of the death of Diana, 
Princess of Wales, lurched un- 
steadily from the sombre to the 
surreal. Both the Windsor and 
Spencer families opted for a discreet 
and apparently contemplative day at 
Balmoral and Althorp. This ap- 
proach was emphatically not shared 
by Mohamed al Fayed. 

At the main shrines to Diana's 
memory — her home at Kensington 
Palace, her burial site at Althorp and 
the crash site in Paris — the flowers 
and messages re-appeared, in a 
miniature reprise of events a year 
ago. However, there was little public 
emotion. 

The most selfconscious attempt 
to re-create that mood came at 
Harrods. Mr Fayed, the store’s 
owner and father of Diana's lover 


Dodi, who was killed with her, 
erected a 3m-high memorial to 
them both in the shop window. 

The general mood, however, was 
what you expect on a sunny Bank 
Holiday afternoon. TV crews in 
Kensington Gardens were alert for 
anyone weeping, but it was hard 
going. With a large chunk of Lon- 
don literally en fete for the Notting 
Hill carnival, there was a sense that 
Diana was being upstaged for the 
first time since her death. 

However, a new and potent 
shrine 1ms emerged as a place of 
homage. This is La Flamme de la 
Liberty the monument by the Seine 
above the underpass where the 
most famous car crash in history 
occurred. It was erected in 1987 by 
the International Herald Tribune 
newspaper, and is meant to symbol- 
ise Franco-American amity. But it 
has now been wholly taken over as a 
totem for devotees of Diana. 


Vlkram Dodd 

M ORE than 600 Gypsies from 
Slovakia have claimed asylum 
at British airports in the past month, 
claiming they have been attacked by 
skinheads in their homeland. 

The figures represent a dramatic 
rise in the number of Slovaks seek- 
ing refage: In August alone, more 
than twice as many sought asylum 
as in the whole of 1997. 

_ Last week there were 108 applica- 
tions in a single clay. Those arriving 
entered Britain legally and, after 
being interviewed, were given tem- 
porary admission while their claims 
of persecution were Investigated. 

According to the Home Office, 
there were 270 asylum applications 
from Slovaks in 1997; from January 
to June this year, there were 2 1 5. 

From August 1 to August 24, there 
were 47G; on August 24. there were 
41. followed by 52 on August 25, and 



been asked whether she wanted 
en in eras al her trial, she said: “1 fell 
it was pulling u Iremcnilous stress 
‘>n everybody . . . my aunt wns in the 
euiuTrooin. She was asked to tn«»vc 
beciiuse the camera didn't have a 
gciod shut of my parents. I’m sure il 
must have been the same for the 
Eappen family as well." 

The attention, she said, had 
turned her into a uulorious woman. 
, “People don't distinguish between 
1 celebrity and notoriety. People do 
recognise me . . . they are treating 
me tike a minor celebrity, but 1'in 
not famous for anything good." 

She remains unconvinced (Imi 
public opinion swayed the outcome 
of her trial, perhaps persuading Lhe 
judge to reduce the conviction from 
murder to manslaughter, 

She felt television viewere were 
not, for emotive reasons, in a posi- 
tion to be able to decide the out- 
come of a trial, “Do you really want 
the public to be policing the court- 
room and making those decisions 
instead of the 12 people? You may as 
well have an opinion poll on TV.” 

Miss Woodward and her cele- 
brated lawyer Barry Scheck — who 
also defended O J Simpson were 
taking part in a debate entitled In 
the Court of Public Opinion. 


numbers peaked on August 26 at 108. 

From January to July there were 
160 applications from people arriv- 
ing from the Czech Republic, com- 
pared with 240 throughout 1997. 

Last November, the Foreign Sec- 
retary, Robin Cook, said that Britain 
was not a soft touch for those falsely 
claiming persecution in the former 
Czechoslovakia. His statement fol- 
lowed the arrival of 700 Gypsies 
from the Czech Republic and Slova- 
kia in October 1997 following a local 
TV programme featuring asylum 
seekers living on welfare benefits. 

ln-a separate development, Lon- 
don boroughB said they could not 
cope with an influx of refugees from 
war-ravaged Kosovo. 

Under plans to reform tlie asylum 
and immigration system announced 
by ministers in July, shelter and 
food would be paid for by a national 
fond, instead of local councils being 
liable. 
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Rush to pass anti-terrorist bill alarms MPs 


Michael White and 

Richard Norton ••Taylor 

T HE Government faced grow- 
ing disquiet over its anti- 
terrorism package last week 
after MPs learned that the con- 
tentious bill would not be published 
until just hours before the Com- 
mons was due to meet in special 
session this week to pass It into law. 

With cross- party support pro- 
mised by William Hague and Paddy 
Ashdown, there Is no doubt that 
ministers will obtain a majority for 
legislation to make It easier to con- 
vict members of banned organisa- 
tions such as the Real IRA — and to 
broaden the scope for criminal 
charges against groups planning 
terrorist activities. 

Ministers Are playing down 
claims that they have made a con- 
cession to would-be rebels in saying 
(he measure will have to be re- 


newed annually, like most emer- 
gency legislation. "It would be sur- 
prising if it wasn't renewable every 
year," said one official. 

Tire Irish Parliament was also 
due to return this week to draw up 
its own emergency package of mea- 
sures. But Tony Blair’s determina- 
| Hon to match Dublin's moves to 
smash the rump militants of the 
Real IRA Is likely to be achieved at a 
political price in die Commons and 
in the Lords on Thursday. 

Labour’s former Northern Ire- 
land spokesman, Kevin McNamara, 
confirmed that he is tabling an 
amendment to enable MPs in all 
parties who share his doubts to vote 
against the bill, not least because 
the law may prove counterproduc- 
tive by undermining support for the 
Good Friday agreement and boost- 
ing hardliners on both sides. 

Labour MPS Harry Barnes, 
Gerry Bermingham, and even 


Sleight of hand cuts 
hospital waiting lists 


David Brlndle 

M WISHERS last week conjured 
a statistical sleight of hand ns 
crafty as anything by their Conserv- 
ative predecessors, to demonstrate 
that hospital waiting lists in England 
are falling at a record rale and have 
plunged 45,000 in three months. 

Instead of publishing figures for 
the quarter to the end of June, in the 
usual way, the Department of 
Health produced more favourable 1 
data for the four months to the end 
of July. 

Frank Dobson, the Health Secre- 
tary, went further by ignoring April 
— when waiting lists rose — in 
order to 9horw the 45,000 fall over 
the rest of the four-month period. 

The move led to raised eyebrows 
among health economists that the 
Government Statistical Service, 
which prides itself on impartiality, 
had co-operated with such an unan- 
nounced and fundamental change In 
its data series. 

In opposition, Labour repeatedly 
accused the Tory government of 
manipulating waiting list figures. 
But last week Mr Dobson was 
stressing that Labour left the fig- 
ures to statisticians, who were free 


from political influence and would 
never"fiddle" the results. 

As he proclaimed the 45,000 fall, 
the minister said the figures were 
“falling faster than at any lime In the 
history of the health service”. 

The waiting list issue is of para- 
mount importance for Labour be- 
cause of its “early pledge” to cut by 

100.000 the 1.13 million total it 
inherited. In fact, the total has risen 
to 1,267.200, having peaked at 
1,312,700 at the end of April. 

Had the figures been presented 
in the usual way. a quarterly fall of 

10.000 would have been reported, 
and three of the eight health re- 
gions — Northern and Yorkshire. 
North Thames and West Midlands 
— would have been shown to have 
longer queues. By adding July, all 
regions are shown to have cut their 
queues and the overall fall over four 
months is shown to be 30,400. 

The four-month figures are being 
justified the on grounds that minis- 
ters henceforth intend to publish 
monthly waiting list statistics. Cal- 
culation of monthly totals Is said to 
have been requested by health ser- 
vice managers, but the Government 
may also hope it will dilute interest 
in die statistics. 


Blair loosens union ties with 
help from individual donors 


Michael White 

T ONY Blair has succeeded spec- 
tacularly in his <lrive to end 
Labour’s historic dependency on 
five trade union chequebook — but 
at the price of increased debt and 
dependency on the whim of wealthy 

( individuals, the party’s annual 
report revealed Iasi week. 

The lugh-gloss, reader-friendly 
report, which will be presented to 
this month's new-look Labour 
conference, reveals that Mr Blair 
entered 10 Downing Street on the 
back of a record £4.5 million over- 
i draft, after spending £13.7 million 
on last year's election and £26 mil- 
lion over three years — but less 
than the embattled Conservative 
party. 

Labour says Its debt will be paid 


senior loyalists such as Donald An- 
derson have been voicing concern, 
as did the Liberal Democrat peer 
Lord Russell. 

Mr McNamara, MP for Hull 
North, voiced widely shared fears 
that in the wake of the Omagh 
bombing, MPs are being bounced 
into supporting ill-considered mea- 
sures. “They are still drawing [the 
bill] up. operating on the hoof under 
pressure from one side or another," 
he said. 

The liberal Democrats’ defence 
spokesman, Menzies Campbell, said 
there should have been at least a 
week between publication and legis- 
lation. 

The "draconian" core of the 
planned change is to allow convic- 
tion on the word of a senior police- 
man and inferences to be drawn 
from exercising the right of silence. 

One reason for the rush is 
President Clinton's visit to Ireland 


this week, though Mr McNamara 
claimed that United States support 
for the curbs has been muted 
because they would breach the US 
Consitution's Fifth Amendment, 
against self-incrimination. 

The catch-ail clause to prevent 
London-based terrorism affecting 
other countries will be extended to 
include conspiracy to engage in any 
serious offence abroad, Whitehall 
sources confirmed. 

When Mr Blair unveiled details in 
Omagh, it was scarcely noticed that 
the Government was seeking to 
broaden the measure to cover drug 
trafficking and paedophiles. Minis- 
ters have been warned that it will be 
difficult to prove prosecution claims 
that conspiracy in Britain — in rob- 
beries, for example — is related to 
foreign terrorist groups. 

The Government hopes this ap- 
proach will deflect criticism that It is 
concerned only with political oppo- 
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nents of foreign regimes, Mr Ifc 
Nnmara said his fears also erobiaoei 
tliis clause. "Would people nas 
money to help Ihe liberation ofS 
Timor or the democratisatm a 
Burma fell foul of it? Those sfefo 
with big defence contracts 
mil be allowed to do what they 5b 
Those who do not will be calrf 
nasty and despotic,” he predicted j 
Ministers Insist that satyuardr 1 
will vitiate such fears, and say tig 
legislation fits In with coordinated 
European Union-wide measures to 
combat international crime md 
terrorism. 

• About 200 convicted terraria | 
are expected to be freed viifhiii to! 
months under the Good Friday 
agreement despite unionists’ fear 
that some republicans, once re-! 
leased, might join the Real IRA, » 
one TRA prisoner freed In the kwh . 
Republic in May is believed to hare 
done. Seventeen paramilitary pris- 
oners, Including a murderer, arr 
due to be released next week. 

Comment, page 12 








Protesters from Trident Ploughshares squat in defiance of security guards Inside Faalane's perimeter 
fence after breaking through in proteat at the base’s nuclear arsenal photograph: oavidmtchbj. 

Trident activists ‘breach’ Faslane barrier 


off (his year — another contrast 
with the Conservatives, who were 
£19 million in debt until 1996. As for 
the unions, they once paid 90 per 
cent of Labour’s bills, a share now 
down to 30 per cent. 

"Membership and small dona- 
tions" raised 40 per cent of revenue, 
donations of £1, 000-plus brought in 
20 per cent and the related "events 
and sponsorship" a further 10 per 
cent. 

Promptly dubbed the New Labour 
Establishment, the list of companies 
or individuals who gave at least 
£5,000 in money or sponsorship Inst 
year includes the actor Jeremy Irons, 
his wife Sinead Cusack, and pop stars 
Mick Hucknall and Neil Tennant, as 
well as heavyweight business leaders 
such as Gerry Robinson, head of the 
Granada Group. 


T WO peace campaigners, who 
say diet twice In a week they 
got within metres of a Trident 
submarine at the Faslane base 
near Glasgow, swam through 
naval defences for a third time 
last weekend, despite increased 
surveillance, writes John Vidal. 

The Ministry of Defence, 
having dropped charges against 
Krista van Veltzen, aged 23, of 
die Netherlands, and Katri 
SUvonen, aged 20, of Finland, 
over the first two incidents, had 
them detained with a third swim- 


mer, Hannah Jarvinen, aged 21, 
of Finland, until September 27. 

Armed with hammers and in- 
tending to damage or occupy the 
nuclear submarine, they aay (hey 
were within XO to 20 metres of 
the nuclear arsenal before the 
alarm was raised. 

Afew days later, Crista and 
Katri swam back through the 
defences, reaching a dock ware- 
house where the submarines are 
repaired. They say they could 
"easily" have boarded the sub- 
marine had they had sub-aqua 


equipment or been trying to 
evade the authorities. 

Another activist, Rick 
Springer, an American, aged 4,1 
said: “Security at Faslane is aa 

illusion. They are highly suscep- 

tlble to acts of terrorism. Than* 
God we’re not violent" 
Trident Ploughshares feat 
week filed a legal complaint a 
Dunbarton Sheriff’s courts#^ 
the Government for 


ui Crimea ago mow - 

are hoping to test international 
low on nuclear weapons. 


Firm develops needle-free injector 


Jamie Wilson 

A BRITISH firm is carrying out 
trials of the world’s first needle- 
free injector of vaccines, in what 
could be good news for the four out 
of 10 people believed to be terrified 
of Injections. 

The device, called Intrqjet, con- 
tains a small pressurised canister at- 
tached to a sealed glass capsule 
containing the medication. 

High pressure jets of air force the 
vaccine under the skin without 


patients having to endure the' pain 
caused by a needle. 

"This system could potentially be 
used with any vaccine or hormone, 
basically anything that at present is 
delivered in liquid form by a hypo- 
dermic syringe,” a spokeswoman 
for manufacturers, Weston Medical, 
said. 

Currently 40 per cent of medi- 
cines are delivered using a needle. 
Intrajet could be on the market by 
2001. The system also offers health 
benefits. It is estimated that to the 


US alone more than 200 °OO P^ I 
a year suffer injury or Infection ^ , 
hypodermic needles. . »*. j 
The first beneficiaries of the | 

the illness and the leading j 
for liver transplants- s | 

Weston Medical has L, ; 
potentially large deal for use l 
needle-free technology ^ ^ L 
company Hoftman-La R^he. ^ , 
is developing a treatment f 


disease. 
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CJD discovered in appendix 


llamas Melkle 

T HE Government may be 
forced to carry out mass 
screening for the human 
form of mad cow disease (BSE) fol- 
lowing the chance discovery of 
evidence of the disease In a patient 
who had his appendix removed 
during routine surgery. 

The man showed no outward 
signs of the disease at the time but 
died.three years later displaying the 
appalling symptoms of new-variant 
Creutzfeldt-Jakob Disease — 
dementia, aggression and Iobs of 
bodily control. 

So far it has been impossible to 
confirm diagnosis of the disease 


Arch-sceptic 
to blitz drift 
towards euro 


Peter Hetherington 


H E MODESTLY calls it a 
“people’s campaign” to halt 
the Government's headlong rush 
into a European (tingle currency. 
But the cost of Paul Sykes’s 
battle to save the pound will he 
considerably more than the 
£2 million he spent bankrolling 
Eurosceptic Tories at the last 
election. 'This is not being done 
on the back of o fag packet," he 
laughed. 

| Last week the Yorkshire husi- 
I nessman, who built Sheffield’s 
'■ huge MeadowhaU shopping 
complex, promised the biggest 
private publicity blitz the coun- 
try has known in an attempt to 
force a No vote in any referen- 
dum on economic and monetary 
union. He thinks that this could 
take place before the next elec- 
tion, "sooner rather than later”. 

The former Barnsley tyre 
fitter, worth an estimated 
£250 million, is so convinced 
that Tony Blair Is on a fast track 
fo the euro — which most EU 
member states will join on 
January l — that he has sched- 
uled a lavish launch of a "Britain 
says No" campaign for the new 
year. 

Newspaper and television 
odvertisements, leaflet drops, 


rould all be used to drive home 
foe message that British demo- 
™ocy feces Its most grave threat 
to Internet service provider he 
would also spread the 


until after death, when the brain is 
examined. The Government now 
has the chance to track the expo- 
sure of the population to bovine 
spongiform encephalopathy (BSE) 
in the late 1980s and the risk they 
were at before potentially infective 
beef began to be removed from the 
human food chain. 

Ministers have approved a review 
of thousands of specimens of appen- 
dices and tonsils which are rou- 
tinely kept in hospital laboratories 
after removal If they find signs of 
nv-CJD — which has killed 27 peo- 
ple sinCe 1995 — in just one more 
sample then mass screening of pa- 
tients about to have their appendix 
or tonsils removed will take place. 


Researchers are preparing proce- 
dures and ethical rules for the initial 
studies, which will be funded by the 
Medical Research Council. 

If tests on patients are authorised, 
it is probable they — or parents to 
the case of children — would be 
asked for permission. Guidance on 
whether to tell them the results has 
still to be considered because the 
disease Is Incurable. 

The case behind the latest twist 
in the saga involved Tony Barrett, a 
coastguard. He had his appendix re- 
moved at Torbay hospital, in Devon, 
in September 1995, eight months 
before displaying any signs of nv- 
CJD and nearly three years before 
he died. 


Mr Barrett complained of numb- 
ness in his face and right hand In 
May 1996. In April last year, he was 
treated for depression and later he 
became hyperactive and aggressive. 
This was followed by intermittent 
deafness, blurred speech and un- 
steadiness, He died in Derriford 
hospital, Plymouth, last June. 

After his death, doctors examined 
his appendix and found a rogue 
protein associated' with nv-CJD. 
Samples "from 44,000 appendec- 
tomies and 800,000 tonsillectomies 
carried out each year are routinely 
kept by hospital laboratories. 

The Government’s chief medical 
officer, Sir'Kenneth Caiman, said 
there would be no Immediate 
change of health or BSE controls. 

But officials are anxious for re- 
peat teats on other appendices "to 
see what it means. Its significance Is 
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not clear. We cannot overstate that.” 

The testing of previous samples 
would be done anonymously but if 
another positive case was discov- 
ered, the Government would switch 
to “pro-active mode” and ask per- 
mission to test people's appendices 
and tonsils'before surgery. 

However, initial checks may not 
uncover further examples because 
of Ihe small number of nv-CJD vic- 
tims in a population of 50 million. ' 

- - Individual tests take about* two 
days and involve the use of antibod- 
ies to react with the rogue protein. 
James Ironside, of the CJD Surveil- 
lance Unit in Edinburgh and a 
senior member of the research 
team, said: “The staining technique 
is a straightforward method and 
with appropriate approval and re- 
sources, we could start in the next 
few months.” 


Since quitting the Tories two 
J ws ago In protest at John 
‘ iQjor’a equivocation over 
Europe, Mr Sykes has been 
quietly making contact with 
■ellovv sceptics, from business 
tod the trade unions, to mount 
fit will effectively become the 
* nly substantial opposition to a 
W'ernment-fundedYes 

campaign In a referendum. 

to said he had drown together 
wonomistafrom the 15 member 
L*® 1 a ,^ constitutional specinl- 
1 "ir ? rive home his message. 

I, 0 up our currency, that 
JJe end of our independence.” 
hooted the head of the 
undesbank. “He said it is an 
: tm | *? N'lnk states can hold 

! unii*" , " uutononaous taxation 
he’n I?; ^ e a not some scribbler; 
^^tnehnss. And that says it all." 
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Russia must rally 
to save rouble 

T HE scale of the economic and political disaster 
that threatens Russia is such that it demands an 
unprecedented effort by the International commun- 
tty. At stake inay well be not onty Russia’s future 
stability, .but global economy Itself, for a crash In 

Russia can hardly be confined in its effects to that 
country alone. It is true that Russia is not in the 
technical sense a critical part of the world economy. 
But if another Inrge segment of humanity were to 
pass into economic darkness, the sense that things 
are out of control would massivety feed the panic 
urges which con have such n devastating effect on 
international economic life. That Russia has in 
effect defaulted on its debts makes this even more 
I “kely. A decisive battle against these forces of panic 
j and fear has to be fought somewhere, and the place 
™T " iat cm be strongty argued, is Russia. 

What is to be done? Should the top industrialised 
economies back the rouble to the hilt, putting in ail 
of the money needed — it could well be a huge 
amount to make the Russian currency real again? 

In return, and without conditions or backsliding, 
j the economic reforms that Russian governments 
[ have constantly postponed, with the Duma under- 
mining what efforts there have been, must be en- 
acted and applied. This applies, above ell, to tex. It 

JUiJ U 1 ® 1 d ^, w ? uk ! be y** another version of a 
deni that has failed twice already but this time, the 
argument goes, both sides would really deliver. 

h “ ™ e I 3 * tt** 18 of the government that has led to 
the fell of the rouble. Russia’s money would be 
reasonably sound were it not for the fact tiiat creditors 
, d ® e * that i government’s income from its 
hicmwintfy paltry tax receipts could not service its 
debts for much longer. Hurt set off a flight of 
I investors, which in turn produced an atmosphere in 
wluch everybody decided the rouble could no longer 
be trusted. The tax failure is n product of the central 
poUtical contradiction of BoHs Yeltsin's Russia, which 
i 8 <>veriunent is beholden to, and manipu- 

tated by, the very groups which It must discipline if it 
is to achieve stability. The new corporate and financial 

not me Pkyhig taxes, and it 
regards efforts at reform as acceptable only if thev 
Incorporate yet more ways for it to make money. 

■ r ? lurn of Viktor Chernomyi-din as prime min- 
1?^*" bnngs to power a man notoriously unready in 
tiie past to challenge tile Irresponsible centres of eco- 
nomic power in Russia. Indeed, he was port of them. 
But it is not impossible that he could lead the belated 
conversion of that class to the view that Russia's in- 
f ° r B tilHe ? ke Precedence over ite own, 
if only because a general collapse threatens It as well! 

mmble vve weU havQ to take. 
MnnnT d need 10 create a government of na- 

m e ^KJ 1 ?^ lC0rp0radng 4,1 ^ m ^ or Parties, ! 
th t the legislature would not again cripple policy. 

It took a long time to turn the rouble into real 
money. But In spite of all the disasters, difficulties 
nd upsets of the Russian economy In the 1990s it 
was graduaUy happening. Russians were beginning 
to buy, save and invest in their own currency. ■ 
^ £ Ub J e has been de moUshed. It lms ! 

tw red ‘ 1116 da .° ger ,n a grand reaciie Plan is I 
that the money would be spent, but the rouble i 

would continue to slide and the reforms would be 1 

°“ ght I?, make difference this , 
lime is determination. This is in part a function of i 
the seriousness of the situntion, and there ought to i 
be no doubt. Inside or outside Russia, how truly 

serious tills situation is. v 1 


greater danger was to the conservative parties, who 
saw that Hanson might deprive them of victory in the 
general election they had by law to call between now 
and next summer. The dilemma of John Howard, the 
Liberal prime minister, has been a difficult one. He 
could go to the voters early, when Hanson’s appeal 
would still be fresh, but Australia’s economic situa- 
tion, inexorably weakening under the impact of the 
Aslan crisis, would still be relatively favourable. Or 
he could go later, when Ms Hanson might have 
peaked, but the economic picture could be dire. He 
has plumped for the first option. 

This will be Australia’s most important election 
for many years. No doubt the prime minister hopes 
that the argument that it is better to have the right 
than the left in power in difficult economic times will 
be convincing. On the other hand, he has stacked 
the odds against himBelf by insisting on going to the 
country with a plan for value added tax which 1 b 
deepty unpopular and which has lost his party one 
recent general election. But which of the major par- 
ties wins is less important than how strongly the vot- 
er® ensconce One Nation in the Senate, where Mrs 
Hansons party might well end up holding the bal- 
ance of power, and the Lower House, where it is just 
conceivaWe it could do the Bame. The whole tone 
and direction of Australian politics would be altered 
by such a result On the other hand, if One Nation 
achieves onty limited success, that would be a wel- 
come victory for liberal values. 

But even this better outcome would not fully 
resolve the political crisis, which is the product of a 
lopg parting of the ways between the country's 61ite 
and a large section of the population. Over the past 
quarter of a century the Australian £llte has pursued 
a dual programme of neo-liberal economic changes 
and of new directions in international and cultural 
policy. A strong attachment to Asia, evident both In 
an opening up of the country to Asian immigration 
and in the celebration of ethnic difference within 
Australia, has emerged. So has a different approach 
to black Australians, one more aware of past of- 
fences by whites and more open to Aboriginal claims, 
including those on land. Some Australians feel as 
threatened try these economic change as they are 
perplexed by the cultural shifts. They wonder what 
has happened to “their” Australia in the busy world 
of multicultural politics, food and foshion. Whether 
foey direct the bulk of their votes to One Nation, or 
ffve them to the established parties now promising 

question foat Aus^llalSS forces! 

Test for the US 
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Sorting out terrorists 
from freedom fighters 


Richard Norton-Tavlor ’IK? p " l ? 1 , l, ™ bi "ii »"<i «iu « 

. .. •* daily a temporary" measure - 

S CFPT7PQ pakU l -j r Permanent legislation aimed 

CLFTICS could bi. forgiven at international, as well as Irish- 

J, . . t . rea [ ,ng Tony Blair’s based, terrorism were due to br 
decision lo recall Parliament tabled this week. Thev were !! 

2JJJJ Z. eek . t0 j -118 * 1 through new nally supposed to have beet 
anti-terrorism laws as little more announced last January and 
than a political gesture. A show of delay reflects 
solidarity with the victims of the concern E, la entering^ 
Omagh outrage and with the Irish cal and legal minefield * “* 

da5v r a" on"es«r erUU f^-, Bl " Pta b to 5 Individuals 

? a %. a ques6 °" of bel "S h> based in Britain who am Unit 

J ttrrori s r>WoZ ”| Ule B W -. k - ° ! incitinB ' or c ° ns P iri "e '» ternsrisi 
barkvsr 7 in Bntalns acls abroad. According to Lord 

Aftlr oil « * , Uoyd, the former law lord asked 

° f * e , meas ^' es by the Government to draw up 
55 , has J s ‘“ d “ P r0 P0sals for the new legislation 

IhriJSn?™ w% alrea ^ en ‘ ler rorism should be defined* 
ahnned in Britain s Prevention of “the use of serious violence , 

( ZT m ] * a 1996 PTA a£aiilst Persons or property, or the 

CAddihonal Powers Act) which threat to use such violence to in- 

P0W_ Ufnidalc or coerce a government. I 
_ n ,| ' detain ’ question, sLop Llie public or any section of the 

it I* n il j ,, public, in order lo promote polite 

Hi!m t m. 0 { fenc ^ . under caI - social or ideological objec- 
tlie PTA to fail to disclose mlorma- fives". 

“ y to be of assistance in The cliche, though no less true 
pc ng an act of terrorism or for that, that one man’s terrorist is 
in securing die arrest of a terror- another man’s freedom figiiier 

. ; 11 '* 8,80 offe,,ce to collect comes lo mind. Nelson Mandeb 

information that might be useful and the African National Coir 

to terrorists. gross, described by Margaret 

,T ’f , a Y ei nnienl now wants to lliaLcher as a terrorist orgauis- 

add to tins panoply an offence liun, would have been caughi 

whereby courts could treat silence under sucli a definition. It is a 

or refusal to answer questions as recipe for cherry-picking terror- 

ecu robot ation of police claims (hat isis, according to political and 

e suspect belongs to an illegal diplomatic pressures rather than 

organisation. In effect, the ac- consistency under the law. 

cused could be convicted on a A new law might be used 
sworn statement by a senior against dissidents who intimidate 

ponce officer. the Saudi royal family, on whom 

he police and security sei- lucrative British arms exports dt- 
vices say they know the lenders of pend, but presumably would not ; 

e Real IRA, responsible for the catch Iraqi dissidents funded by 
Omagh bomb- _ the CIA or 

Svf S The p ,an is *> 

f those funding, Inciting " “ 

.'f fiddly . ias or COnSDirina in ample of deceit- 1 

been turning in- ° r conspiring in fn| P dip , oniaiT . i, | 

h 'f ence ., I,ltu terrorist acts abroad has e,ner£eti . 

hanl evidence aciS aoroad ^ wh||e pub 

“ sabk ; cou !' 1, “ — licly insisting od 

o the mniAi sources of intelli- unreslricled access for United • 

UPnrp IQ la LnliAPir. I-. : a. . — .. 


Australia faces 
I critical challenge 

I T HH -Australian government has been between a 
■ rock and tlie proverbial hard place since Pauline 
I Hanson s One Nation jiarty took a quarter of tlie vote 
/ fo the Queensliuid elections in June. Her success in 
I Queensland, and her general appeal across the 
I country, as attested in opinion polls, revealed that 
I rr. number °f Australians who no longer trust or 
/ »«iewe the established parties was far larger than 
I mainstream politicians had imagined. Her simplistic 
I messages on race and the erononv and her rejection j 
I of the multicultural principles that have prevailed Jn 
| Australia for 25 years threatened both the ruling 
conservative coalition of the Liberal and National 
parfc j, tiie Labor opposition. One Nation took 
votes from both sides of the political street, but the 


I QfcT 1 *!® 8erious , into whether or 

■ not the Shifa pharmaceutical factory was also pro- 

tfit Ci nn«* P TTf U for chemica ] weapons, it should 
g . one ' Sudanese authorities ranintain it was 
an innocent aspirin plant; the United States says it 

tw f°r e,Il,,g evidence lt was not. If the Sudanese 
tolnk they- can prove that the factory had no covert 

should be ^ven a chance to do so. If 
I ™* ed lf had not > ,nr£e Political, legal and financial 
consequences would follow. Tlie chances that there 

SLSL" 1 ? fl " ^ quiry however, slender. The 
security Council last week shrugged off the 
Sudanese request for an official United Nations 

ILT v , ^? W,ng , t0 ? e US ,ine tort it xvould be point- 
ss. Yet it surely does matter that where an action 

m„Sfr r d f 9truction J" peace time of a 

multimillion-dollar plant by cruise missile takes 
place, it should be demonstrated as conclusively as 
posable that the action was justified. That Is espe 

fataHtfcs 0 C ff“«r h o' L‘ COU,d " easi|j ' hnve c * u “ d 
fatalities. If the Sudanese were to accept that 

experts could do their work without any hindrance 
n ° fi° od re «9on to ignore their request. 
11 \ at , "J® nat being seriously considered attests to 
the deterioration of international standards. A uiii- 
"**.*?! ottnek across international boundaries is in 
W» C M dep f S“el» standards. Saying that 

Washington’s pnvatety held evidence should be 
accepted as sufficient justification for it. even where 
tiie government of the country attacked fa demand- 
ing an inquiry, is another. Tills does not mean that 
the Sudanese government is an innocent. It is a bad 
govei-nment that seized power in a military coup 
which has tried to impose a fandairientallst way of 
life not accepted even by a majority of the country’s 
northern population and which fa resisted furiously 
by the non-Muslims of the south. It has played dubi- 
ous games internationally. It could have been play- 
ing even more dangerous games by working on 
nerve gas for the Iraqis. If the Sudanese tried to 
cheat a properly constituted inquiry, that would tell 
its tele. But what if the US got it wrong? Surety it is 
worth some international effort to find out. 


difficulty lias Al . 
been turning in- COflSpir 
telligence into „ 

hanl evidence & 

usable in court. 

One of the main sources of intelli- 
gence is telephone tapping — 
Northern Ireland is pretty well 
tapped. The Secret Service and 
the Royal Ulster Constabulary 
have been pressing the Govern- 
ment for years to allow the prod- 
uct of telephone taps to be used in 
c °urt — a move rejected by the 
British Home Office on the spuri- 
ous grounds that it would reveal 
the operational methods of tlie se- 
curity and intelligence agencies. 

Whether abandoning the nor- 
mal rules of evidence in the way 
file Government now plans leads 
to any safe conviction remains to 
be seen. What is clear is that, en- 
couraged by popular revulsion 
and demonstrations against the 
Real IRA, whose membership is 
estimated at fewer than 100, the 
Government apparently believes 
its proposed new law will be sus- 
tainable in court as well as wel- 
come politically. 


uiu CSU It ieu HLlCtK) IUI Uiuim 

Nations inspectors, the Clinton ad- 
ministration secretly told them to 
bnck off. “Maybe if more evidence 
of nuclear, biological, or chemical 
weapons were found, tlie requisite 
response would be just too diffi- 
cult, politically, diplomatically and 
militarily," commented the the 
Washington Post, which broke the 
story (see page lb). 

It may not be long before the 
Libyan leader, Colonel Muammar 
Gadafy, once derided as the 
world’s most dangerous perpetffr 
tor of state terrorism but no friend 
of Islamic fundamentalist groups, 
is brought back into the Western 

fold. British Aerospace, which ItffS 

admitted holding secret talks with 
an intermediary acting for Uby* 
with an eye on juicy contracts, 
seems to think so. ■ . . 

Too often the US-ancl Bnlain 


talnabie in court as well as wel- have fallen into the trap of demon- 
cornepohtically. ising, and thus glamorising. ^ 

It certainly believes it is easier to viduals — Osama bln Laden is tl£ 
legislate against Irish-based terror- latest example — who are rarely. " 
ists than spokesmen of militant Is- ever, brought to book. Far betta" 
amic groups based in Britain who to apply the rule of good domestic 


. . mj. miuiwu is- ever, orougne io duuk. i « . 

lamlc groups based in Britain who to apply the rule of good domestic 
have endorsed the bombing of the and in temational law consistent?. 
United States embassies in Kenya without fear or favour, based oo 
and Tanzania and are also likely to hard evidence. Or even, heavej 
be In MPs firing line this week. forbid, to address the causes of 
Proposals to replace the PTA— politically or Ideologically n»fr i 
introduced after the 1974 Binning- vated violence. 



I S CHINA at war? One might be 
forgiven for thinking so after 
reading the papers, watching 
television or visiting the industrial 
cities on the "front line" of the 
floods that have swept the country 
over the past two months. The dis- 
aster has given the regime an 
opportunity to muster the kind of 
patriotic sentiment that one would 
expect in the case of a major con- 
flict. According to tlie official media, 
the People’s Liberation Army has 
not been deployed as extensively 
since 1949. 

Such is the peril now threatening 
China that President Jiang Zemin 
has just announced that he will have 
to postpone his trip lo Japan and 
Russia, which had been planned for 
early September. “The situation is 
worsening," he said in an attempt to 
justify his role as brave captain of a 
typhuon-battered ship. 

Whole swathes of countryside 
have indeed been devastated. But 
the authorities have blatant ly 
dramatised the situation, which re- 
mains more Mian a little confused. 
Tlie official Chinese media usually 
say little about natural disasters, but 
in tlie jiasL few weeks they have 
treated the population to a flurry of 
reports on floods caused by the 
Yangtze and Songhua rivers. 

Every evening state television 
devotes most of its news to pictures 
of torrential downpours, ravnged 
dikes and flooded villages. The 
screen is swamped by images of 
plucky soldiers bent double beneath 
sandbags. The people omitted from 
this truncated picture are the 
villagers themselves. Nothing is 
shown of their daily sufferings, nor 
is anything known of the true casu- 
alty figures — officially 4,000 have 
died, but the figure could be 10 or 
even 20 times higher. 

The silence that shrouds the fate 
of stricken and often inaccessible 
villages contrasts with the deafen- 
ing publicity given to allegedly im- 
perilled industrial cities. The front 
Pages of leading dailies are full of 


Chinese soldiers build a new dike along the Songhua river In prevent floods imuulnting Hil 
northeastern city of Harbin in tlie biggest mobilisation of the army since 1949 mwinAm vfi.viii sjfto 


forecasts that record flood levels are 
about to hit Wuhan or Harbin, all 
couched in language nmre appropri- 
ate to a report on the Olympic 
Games. 

But as each new peak in water 
levels is announced, reporters actu- 
ally on the spot in the affected cities 
remain dubious about the true na- 
ture of the impending peril. Local 
people go about their daily tasks as 
usual, anxious but not panicky. The 
city dikes have held fast. 

Such orchestrated gloom and 
doom is by no means ingenuous: it 
alms to exalt both the protective 
role of the army, that last bulwark of 
a besieged fatherland, and the clear- 
sighted concern of the Communist 
party. The authorities want to reha- 
bilitate themselves in the eyes of die 
inhabitants of industrial centres that 
have been hard hit by massive 
redundancies In state enterprises. 


Faced with endemic social unrest, 
which is all llie more worrying be- 
cause it has hit industrial workers 
who used lo be llie aristocrats of the 
regime, the government has used 
tlie floods crisis as a pretext for re- 
activating parly cadre networks that 
have lain dormant since Mao Ze- 
dong's time. 

Patrolling militia, “labour units" 
in liie breach, red-draped lorries 
sweeping through the streets — the 
whole atmosphere Is irresistibly 
reminiscent of other political 
"campaigns". 

More generally, however, what is 
being stoked is Chinese nationalism. 
China Dally said the floods have 
"united the nation": they may have 
swept dikes away and taken lives, 
but they cannot break the "great 
wall" of Chinese determination. 

Popular feeling has been whipped 
up to fever pitch. Television has 


Indonesia struggles to emerge from crisis 


Jean-Claude Pomonti 
jn Jakarta 

T HREE months after succeeding 
Suharto aB president of Indo- 
nesia, Bacharuddin Jusuf Habibie 
has a number of feathers in his cap: 
almost all is quiet, even on univer- 
sky campuses; a fourth agreement 
?hn the International Monetary 
Fund was signed in July; he has 
taken over control of Golkar, the 
ru| tag party; and a parliamentary 
^asion In November should bring 
ln legislation that will allow general 
P™ Presidential elections to be held 
in 1999. 

.Yet, despite earning praise even 
7*° m tas opponents, Habibie has bo 
^ only half-succeeded in extricating 
he country from the "new order" 
m Posed on it by Suharto. 

Good intentions and the means 
carry them out are two different 
“Jhgs. says Kwik Kian Gie, an 
R^ nomist c * ose to Megawati 
Karndputri, a popular opposition 

daUgllter of ^ ie tete P 1 ^ 
foible’s first official task was to 


combat "nepotism, collusion and 
corruption” — the chief demand of 
the students who spearheaded the 
"Jakarta May”, ft is to the new 
administration's credit that political 
prisoners are gradually being freed, 
tiiat negotiations on East Timor’s 
future have started, and that politi- 
cal activity has been liberalised with 
the provisional registering of no 
fewer than 57 parties. 

Habibie's second task was the re- 
newal of the government Twenty of 
Its 32 members used to work with 
Suharto. There seem to be no plans 
to wean the civil service or the array 
from Golkar’s control. 

The greatest threat to tlie credi- 
bility of the new government re- 
mains the social impact of tlie 
economic crisis. There has been a 
15 per cent drop in economic activ- 
ity in 1998; unemployment is ex- 
pected to rise lo 17 per cent by the 
end of the year; Inflation is now run- 
ning at GO per cent; tiie banking sec- 
tor lies in ruins; private foreign debt 
stands at $80 billion; and public debt 
at $53 billion. 

Only -two out of three children 


went back to school in July. Almost 
50 per cent of Indonesians now live 
below the poverty line. Shantytowns 
are expanding. Although supplies of 
basic foodstuffs are guaranteed by 
the authorities, some people can no 
longer afford to buy them. 

Meanwhile Habibie has to face 
the problem of Indonesia’s murky 
paBt On August 24 the Indonesian 
Human Rights Commission re- 
vealed that when the army put down 
a separatist movement In Aceh, in 
western Sumatra,' in the early 
nineties, at least 781 civilians were 
killed and 163 disappeared. It also 
called for an Inquiry into the atroci- 
ties committed in East Timor when 
Jakarta occupied it in 1975. 

Crucial questions are also being 
asked about more recent behaviour 
by the army. Did officers encourage 
pr even organise the riots that left 
hundreds dead in Jakarta In mid- 
May? Why did the army not step in 
to restrain looters? 

The army’s chief of staff has al- 
ready responded by sentencing offi- 
cers implicated in the murder' of 
four students on May 12. 


been organising slmws to r; li Si- 
mon ey for disaster victims in the 
manner of the West’s humanitarian 
campaigns to help starving Africans 
in the eighties. 

Chinese pop stars celebrate tin* 
struggle against tlie floods. Showbiz 
and political personalities hnve been 
mobilised in Hong Kong too. It is no 
coincidence that in Beijing students 
and women have demonstrated 
against the violence suffered by 
ethnic Chinese in Indonesia. 

This upsurge of patriotic fervour 
has been used by the authorities to 
paper over such problems as unem- 
ployment and corruption. But they 
also realise that if they blow too 
hard on the embers there may be a 
conflagration: one of the driving 
forces behind the Tiananmen 
Square demonstration of 1989 was 
patriotism. 

(August 27) 


On August 15 Habibie expressed 
his "profound regret” and stressed 
the need for an inquiry "so the self- 
respect and honour of our army can 
be restored". Official investigations 
to find out if the army had a hand in 
the organisation of anti-Chinese 
riots in May have begun. Jakarta 
has also announced it Is to begin 
withdrawing fighting units from 
East Timor and Aceh. . 

But pressure oh the army is 
unlikely to let up. Nine mass graves 
have been located in Aceh alone. 
Politicians want to abolish the 
75 seats out of 500 that the army 
occupies In parliament and to end 
the military’s “dual function” as 
defender of the country both from 
external enemies and from internal 
threats. 

For several years it was assumed 
that the army would lay d6wn the 
law in the post-Suharto era. Jnstend, 
lt has had to try to repair its badly 
dented image and shed Its less 
wholesome elements, Top military 
officers appear to have dedded that 
the best tactic is to keep their heads 
down and wait for the storm to blow 
over. For the moment, iq' any 'case, 
they have little alternative.. 

(August 23-24 and26) 


■L Castro, was invited last 
week as an observer to a summit 
meeting of the 16-nation Carib- 
bean grouping, Cariforum, in 
Santo Domingo, capital of the 
Dominican Republic. 

True to form, the Lider 
Maximo concluded his five-day 
visit, in which he emerged as the 
patriarch of Cai-ihbcnn unity, 
with a speech of more than five 
hours. “Men die but peoples are 
immortal,” lie proclaimed, be- 
fore deriding “the fools” who 
thought that the Cuban revolu- 
tion would not outlive his dentil. 

Castro was clearly both moved 
mid satisfied by the trip: moved 
because he was at last able to 
visit Lite Caribbean island (hnl 
most resembles Cuba in its cul- 
ture und racial makeup; and 
satisfied lo meet ninny old 
friends again — cold war revo- 
lutionaries and guerrillas — who 
king used Culm as a sunctiiary 
und a base. 

“All my life I’ve dreamt »»f 
coming to Santo Domingo,” 
Castro said on bis arrival. 
“You're al liume here," the 
Dominican president, Leonel 
Fernandez, replied. 

During the Inevitable ex- 
cliange of decorations, Fernandez 
stressed that Castro’s visit “ful- 
filled the desires of a whole gen- 
eration". “Dr Fidel Castro Ruz 
is a living historic force that has 
channelled the aspirations of 
millions for justice and well- 
being, not onty In Latin America 
but in the rest of the Third 
World,” he said. 

Castro visited two former 
Dominican presidents, Joaquin 
Balaguer and Juan Bosch. 
Balaguer conducted a ruthless 
and bloody war against Castroist 
revolutionaries In the sixties and 
seventies. The two caudilloa ex- 
changed memories and pleas- 
antries for almost an hour. The 
91-year-old Balaguer confessed 
that he admired Castro. 

At Banl, a small town 60km 
west of Santo Domingo, several 
thousand admirers waving 
Cuban and Dominican flags gave 
Castro a hero’s welcome. He 
had come tb pay tribute to the 
memory of General Maximo 
Gomez, who symbolises friend- 1 
ship between the two countries. 
The Bani-born Gomez headed 
the Cuban rebel movement dur- 
ing the war of independence 
against Spain at the turn of tiie 
century. 

Castro’s visit, which was pre- 
ceded by threats on his life from 
groups of Cuban exiles, in Miami, 
was suriiounded by very tight ' 
security. This caused a numbet 1 
of Bp nits witii the press. The 
Cuban leader was accompanied 
by a delegation of 600 people, 
most of fbem security agents. 

As one of Fernandezes ndvisefs 
put It: “The Cubans did not fully 
trust the Dominican security 
men, who were trained by the’ ' 
Americans.” 

. (August 26) 
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A balanced approach to drugs and sport 


The endocrinologist 
Bruno de Lignferes tells 
Jean -Yves Nau how 
drugs can be beneficial 
to professional athletes i 

T EN YEARS ago, during 
the Ben Johnson doping 
scandal, you caused an 
outcry when you advocated 
restoring the metabolic stability 
of athletes by giving them sup- 
plementary hormones. How do 
you see the problem today, after 
nil the fuss over the doping of 
Tour de France cyclists? 

At the end of the eighties, when 
no one really knew what actually I 
| constituted doping, I and several I 
colleagues asked the French 
National Ethics Committee for the 
Life Sciences and Health to give a 
definition of what it regarded as 
unacceptable drug-taking. 

Three years later, the committee . 
admitted that high-level sport posed I 
serious medical problems, quite 
apart from the practice of doping, 
and that a doctor facing such prob- 
lems had a duty to act, but then said 
it would need to be investigated. 
Nothing has since been done, fts 

I members also admitted that exces- 
sive physical activity caused hor- 
monal imbalance, but rejected the 
principle of restoring the balance, 
saying it was the responsibility of 
sports doctors to curb athletes' 
physical activity in order to maintain 
their physiological equilibrium. 

Are you convinced that the 
present biological teats against 
drug-taking are ineffectual? 

Yes, I am. Such tests enable top 
athletes to consume androgens, 
erythropoietin, human growth hor- 
mones. steroids and all the rest The 
only advantage of the tests is that 
they probably curb excessive con- 
sumption and prevent accidents. 

The moment you fbc the acceptable 
haematoent (red blood cell count] 
for cyclists at 50 per cent, everyone 
will want to aim for 49 per cent 
rather than 45 per cent. 

Does tfie medical community 
have scientific proof that exces- 
sive physical exercise is harmful? 

Yes. Medical knowledge in this 
area Is unequivocal. Yet the public la 
convinced that all physical activity is 
tp>od for the health, and that med- 
ical problems are only caused by 
drug-taking. 

Those medical problems almost 
always arise from athletes’ physical 
activity. One should not be afraid to 
say that drugs, as they are adminis- 
tered today — perhaps by "dishon- 
est* doctors, but who are often good 
technicians, since there haven't 
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been any serious accidents — actu- 
ally improve athletes' health. 

How do you justify such a pro- 
vocative stance? 

The problem of drug- tailing is 
never clearly explained to those 
who watch sports events. It is Im- 
portant to remember that intense 
physical activity over a long period 
causes biological disorders, particu- 
larly hormonal disorders, that are 
harmful to health. The trouble is 
that professional sportsmen and 
women are constantly forced to 
push their bodies to the limit, and 
harm their health, if they wish to 
stay in the game. 

When women athletes, for exam- 
ple, train or compete, they lose the 
hormonal activity of their ovaries 
and stop having periods. Their 
blood vessels and bones also age 
more quickly. That explains why 
they have the bodies of post- 
menopausal women. 

Is it so wrong that they should 
seek a medical solution? An ovarian 
hormonal deficiency caused by 
sporting activity can be compen- 
sated for by routine forms of treat- 
ment such as contraceptive pills or 
post-menopausal HRT. 

Ninety-nine per cent of gynaeco- 
logists and endocrinologists world- 


wide believe this is the only way to 
improve the health of such women. 
Is it a bad or a good thing if it en- 
hances their physical performance? 

Most doctors think the medical 
issue is more important than the 
sporting one. They know that analy- 
sis of the benefits and risks Involved 
shows that sportswomen should be 
given extra hormones. It would 
unrealistic to try to ban such usage. 

Does the same argument hold 
for men? 

They too have hormonal prob- 
lems, but to a less spectacular de- 
gree. Studies have shown that the 
production of testosterone by the 
testicles falls in the case of exagger- 
ated or prolonged physical activity. 
This affects the muscles, the cardio- 
vascular system, the bones and the 
haematocrit, which tends to fall. 

An honest doctor should keep the 
patient informed and under close 
supervision. If there's a disorder 
such as a fall in testosterone, should 
the doctor order the patient to rest 
and refuse to prescribe a replace- 
ment dose of testosterone? Surely it 
can’t be right to refuse such treat- 
ment when comparable treatment 
for women is tolerated. Testosterone 
presents no particular risk to men's 
health. 


Pacific overture to the world 


Florence de Changy In Honiara 

T HE Solomon Islands, which 
this year celebrates 20 years of 
independence, is an unfriendly 
place at sunset, when the mosqui- 
toes come out in force: each year 
malaria, kills more than 300 of the 
Island?' 390,000 Inhabitants. 

The country, an archipelago of 21 
mountainous Island? and cbuntless 
Islets In the southwest Pacific Uhb 
tenuous ties to the J or i(j 

For example, it has no iu$9nJ tele- 
vision channel. •’ 

But the government 1? 


beginning to think of exploiting new 
resources. “We've been running the 
country ourselves for 20 years now. 
ft's about time we got down to seri- 
ous business, “ Fred Fono, the plan- 
ning minister, said recently. 

The tourist industry, though still 
in its infancy, has an undoubted 
future. Quite apart from some mag- 
nificent sites of natural beauty and a 
largely tribal way of life, the islands 
form an exceptional open-air war 
museum. 

. At the end of 1942 one of the 
fiercest battles of the second world 
war took place there. On the Island 


of Guadalcanal, extraordinary relics 
can be visited by scuba divers — the 
United Slates destroyer Aaron Ward 
complete with its officers' porcelain 
crockery a Japanese submarine, 
and a hydroplane. 

Much deeper lies the imposing 
wreck of the Japanese cargo boat, 
Az Limas san Maru, now home to 
tuna, sharks and barracudas. In all 
55 wrecked warships rest in the 
dear warm waters off Guadalcanal. 

Another source of Income for the 
Solomon Islands will be several re- 
cently discovered gold and diamond 
mines, vindicating Alvaro de Men- 
dana, who was convinced In 1568 that 
he had discovered the source of 
King Solomon's great wealth. 


Does the same argument apply 
in the case of erythropoietin? 

No one yet seems to have evalu- 
ated the medical consequences of 
its use. which is apparently wide- 
spread to judge from the Tour de 
France. The question is: is erythro- 
poietin chiefly administered in 
doses that keep the haematocrit 
within the upper limits of what is 
normal — which would be good for 
the health, undetectable by tests, 
and identical In its effect to, say, a 
stay at high altitude? Or is It used so 
that athletes overdo it when com- 
peting, which would be bad for their | 
health and immediately detectable? | 
If such a substance enhances per- 
formance but is bad for the health, 
everyone agrees it would be a good 
idea to try to ban it But if a product 
improves an athlete's performance 
Hnd his health — and is also 
undetectable — you'll never get 
professional sports people to 
promise not to use it 
Even the president of the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee [Juan 
Antonio Samaranch], an outspoken 
critic of drug-taking, has admitted 
that erythropoietin cannot be effec- 
tively banned and should no longer 
feature on the long list of “doping" 
products. 

(August 22) 


Independence celebrations have 
been modest because the Solomon 
Islands is a poor country that needs 
to feed a growing population. The 
coalition government elected a year 
ago and led by prime minister 
Bartholomew Ulufa'alu Is also haw 
mg to face the repercussions of the 
Asian crisis, which badly affected 
the timber trade, until last year the 
country’s main source of income. 

TTiat slowdown may be worrying 

in the short term, but should even- 
tually prove to be a boon. Within the 
apace of a few years the Solomon 
Islands has been extensively de- 
forested by greedy Aslan lumber 
firms, most of them Malaysian. 
(August 23-24) 
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Finns resent 
opening of 
old wounds 


Antoine Jac ob In Helsinki 


H EIKKI YLIKANGAS holds up 
a few postcards. One shows a 
Communist parade somewhere in 
the Soviet Union. "This is absunll 
The anonymous mail I get accuses 
me of regretting that Finland did not 
fall into Bolshevik hands in 1918." 

Ylikangas, a historian, heads the 
commission appointed by the gov- 
ernment to throw light on the fate of 
those who disappeared during and 
after the civil war that bitterly di- 
vided Finland a year after it became 
independent from Russia. 

It's a delicate task. Officially, all 
the talk is about national reconcilia- 
tion. But the battle between the 
Reds (Soviet sympathisers) and the 
Whites (nationalists) is still raging. 

Sucked into the maelstrom of the 
first world war, the civil war went 
almost unnoticed outside Finland. 
“Yet 35,000 people died in it, or 
more than 1 per cent of the popula- 
tion — a higher proportion of peo- 
ple than were killed in the Spanish 
civil war," Ylikangas points out. 

Finland, which had been a grand 
duchy in the Tsarist empire since 
1809, took advantage of the Russian 
Revolution to proclaim its indepen- 
dence on December 6, 1917. En- 
couraged by the Bolshevik victory 
in Petrograd (St Petersburg), the 
revolutionary wing of the Finnish 
Socialist party tried to seize power. 

Many who fought in its ranks 
hoped to improve living standards. 
Their opponents, the bourgeois 
parties, were more concerned with 
preserving their privileges and rein- 
forcing Finnish Independence. 

"Acts of cruelty were perpetrated 
on both sides," says Ylikangas. After 
the Whites' victory in May 1918, a 
veil of silence was drawn over the 
atrocities that were committed 
under the leadership of a man who 
became a national hero, Carl Guataf 
Emil Mannerheim. Those on the 
losing side were interned In camps, 
where 13,000 of them died. 

Paavo Lipponen, the Social Demo- 
crat prime minister, believes that the 
wounds of the civil war have had 
time to heal. But, he says, "it Is a 
good thing to remember what hap- 
pened, particularly for the younger 
generation”. 

What, for example, became of the 
10,000 Reds who fled to the Soviet 
Union after their defeat? "Hie in- 
quiry will alienate the heavy burden 
. . . caused by the fact that people 
never knew what happened to mem- 
bers of their family,” says Lipponen. 

However, his move has not met 
with unanimous approval. Moat 
Finnish families suffered casualties 
during the civil war. Some of them, 
especially centrists and . right- 
wingers, see no point in delving 
once again into tills “distant 
episode” of Finnish history,. 

The civil war will continue to 
divide the Finns. Even today they 
cannot agree on a name for ih sym- 
pathisers with the White cause pre- 
fer to call it a "war of liberation”, and 
their opponents "a class war”. 

(August 22) 
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Oligarchs Hold 
Sway in Moscow 


David Hoffman In Moscow 


V IKTOR CHERNOMYRDIN 
walked down die long car- 
peted corridor of the Russian 
White House. As he approached the 
doors leading Into the office of the 
prime minister, to which he had just 
been reappointed, a short man with 
a wisp of black hair awaited him. 

Chernomyrdin paused. The short 
man crossed the threshold first. 
Then Chernomyrdin followed him. 

The scene last week, described 
by a government official, was a 
telling moment in die evolution of 
post-Soviet Russia. The short man 
was Boris Berezovsky, a wealthy 
financier, relentless wheeler-dealer 
and vigorous exiwnent of the might 
of Russia’s brash young capitalists. 

More than anyone else, Bere- 
govsky brought Chernomyrdin 
back to power, and his appearance 
at the door was further confirma- 
tion that Russia remains a slate 
dominated by a coterie of financial 
and industrial tycoons who wield ns 
much influence, and sometimes 
more, than the politicians. 

Their latest coup, in effect 
recruiting Russia's prime minister, 
has nonetheless come at a moment 
of high crisis for Russia. The cur- 
rency and equity markets are in 
free-fall, the ruble is sliding, and the 
banks are under siege. But the return 
of Chernomyrdin was a sign that. 
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Berezovsky . . . influential voice 


despite all Russia’s troubles, and 
perhaps because of them, the mar- 
riage of money and power endureB. 

The tycoons moved to install 
Chernomyrdin because they feared 
the government was going to let 
tlieir banks fail, and auction them 
off. perhaps to Western investors. 
Ousted prime minister Sergei 
Kiriyeuko had a plan to push some 
weaker banks into bankruptcy. 

As the financial crisis has steadily 
worsened in recent weeks, the 
moguls have plunged into the cen- 
ter of Kremlin politics, as they have 
at several other critical moments in 
the last three years. Berezovsky has 
been the most active. He got Presi- 
dent Boris Yeltsin to fire Kiriyenko 
and bring back Chernomyrdin by 
working through two allies 
Yeltsin's daughter, Talymia Dya- 
chenko, and his chief of staff, 
Valentin Yumashev, both of whom 
are close to the financier. 

Although Berezovsky and the 
tycoons allied with him have not 
always been able to move Yeltsin, 
they have wielded extraordinary in- 
fluence ever since they financed his 
coine-from-behind campaign for re- 
election as president two years ago. 
Russians have given the tycoons a 
nickname, the semibankirshchina, 
or rule of the seven bankers. It is a 
play on words from the rubric given 
to a group of seven boyars, or noble- 
men, who ran Russia in the 17th 
century during a brief period be- 
tween the czars. 

Hie Moscow tycoons use their 
banks as the financial core of tlieir 
enterprises, but tlieir interests have 
broadened beyond banking. 
Vladimir Gusinsky, 45, has aspired 
to be Russia's media and entertain- 
ment king. Mikhail Khodorkovsky, 
35, aimed to be one of the world's 
biggest oil magnates. Alexander 
Smolensky, 44, once wanted to be 
Russia's leading retail banker but 
has run into difficulties. 

All are men who made their for- 
tunes In a nascent state without a 
developed rule of law, without a real 
middle class, without a mature civil 
society, like the great European 
and American magnates, the Rus- 
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Market force . . . Pensioners make extra cash by selling cigarettes and Russian vodka, bought from 
wholesale markets In downtown Moscow photcxsrafh mh-hajl met.el 


sians thrived under the wing of the 
state, and at its expense. They made 
fortunes because the government 
was weak. 

Some have roots in lilt* old Soviet 
elite. Vladimir Potanin, 37, was tire 
son of a Soviet trade attache who 
lived abroad as a youth. He worked 
for seven years in the Soviet 
Foreign Trade Ministry; when the 
Soviet Union fell apart, lie assem- 
bled many of the enterprises under 
the ministry into Uneximbank, 
which became the cornerstone of 
his empire. Khodorkovsky, 35, was 
a lender of the Young Communist 
Youth League, the Komsomol, 
which became in the late Soviet 
years a kind of business school for 
tire ambitious. 

Others took a different route. 
Berezovsky, at 52 the oldest of the 
group, was once an obscure mathe- 
matics expert who devised a man- 
agement system for the huge 
state-owned auto company. He 
became a car distributor, making 
millions selling the Zhiguli, the 
Soviet car for everyman, a homely 
copy of a Fiat Gusinsky had tried 
his hand as a theater director but 
began to realize the possibilities of a 
market economy selling office sup- 


Russia Turns Away From Reform 


ED ITORIAL 

A PTER seven years of 
jj on-again, off-again reform, 
Kussta seems poised to abandon 
c reform path altogether, 
^resident Boris Yeltsin has 
i free-marketeers he 
PPointed to his cabinet five 
ago, replacing hla young 
Pro-reform prime minister with 
* fpP^fohik Viktor Cheriio- 
"jyratn, who already haa been 
r *. an d found wanting. Mr. 
} inif 6 hJ° myrt ^ n 411111 * a ottempt- 
1 ivUk.L* 01 ™ a new government 
l hacking of Communist- 

l barons ^ °hgarch-robber 

i sK*? 686 , *** hyo distinct con- 
; C[m , enC eB » hut they have in 
l mjS” 1 a dtefcste for real free 
0 foS^r rUled by ,aw ?nd the 
open competition. They 


prefer what in Russia has be- 
come known as “Latin American 
capitalism” — an insult to Latin 
America — by which is meant a 
system In which businessmen 
and bureaucrats are Indistin- 
guishable, insider dealing and 
corruption are rampant and for- 
eign Investment Is discouraged. 

They share, too, a demand 
that the state start printing 
rubles, and fast •— in the oli- 
garchs’ case to save their failing 
banks and In the Communists’ 
case to rescue the Red Directors 
who have stripped Soviet-era 
enterprises of usable assets and 
now want to be hailed out aghln< 
The result of an economic policy 
based on their shared desires 
woidd.be a return to hyperinfla- 
tion,' and the impoverisjunent of 
most Russians, 

This .very sad outeppie would 
naturally raise two questions. 


the first being, what went wrong? 
Some will say the West gave too 
little aid, too late; others will say 
the West provided too much. 
You will hear that the West 
foisted upon Russia a reform 
scheme for which the nation was 
not suited. Our view Is that the 
recipe was not at fault as much 
aB the inconstancy with which it 
was followed. 

For that, many can share the 
blame: Mr. Yeltsin, for his er- 
ratic record and his disastrous 
war againBt Chechnya; the re- 
formers, for their arrogance and 
their own petty but debilitating 
corruption; the robber barons, 
for equating their own welfare 
with tiie state's; the opposition, 
'for being more interested in 
enriching itself and stirring up. 
trouble than in . helping, the 
downtrodden it claimed to repre- 
sent. 


plies, and later reconstructing office 
space in Moscow, the expanding 
capilal. Smolensky was a h ue out- 
sider who made his fit's! money 
building s awed-log dachas in the 
Moscow cuunlrysiile. 

For all of them, the Gorbachev 
period of liberalization, starting in 
the late 1980s. paved the way for 
riches later on. In pnrticular. Ln 
1987. the Snviet financial system 
was liberalized, and most of lire* 
would-be tycoons started up their 
own banks. 

When the new Russian economy 
was born in early 1992, the young 
tycoons were able to profit hand- 
somely by speculating against the 
ruble-dollar exchange rate — often 
using the government’s money. 
Since Russia had no formal trea- 
sury. its deposits were made with 
“authorized" banks, including those 
owned by the oligarchs. 

The link between power and 
finance grew tighter in 1995. when 
Yeltsin approved a project called 
“loans for shares," which Involved a 
swap: The bankers loaned money to 
the cash-strapped government in 
exchange for shares in some of Rus- 
sia’s lucrative enterprises. If the 
government failed to pay back the 


But it is also fair to say that 
the burdens of Russia’s history 
weighed heavier than the faults 
of any individual actor. Nations 
like Poland, Estonia and the 
Czech Republic, united In their 
visions of a democratic, 
European future, managed to 
followthe reform prescription. 

For them, democracy was a 
source of strength through the 
moat difficult moments of transi- 
tion from Communism. For 
Russia, far more divided and 
unsure, democracy has brought 
instability as well as legitimacy. 

The second question, if Mr. 
Chernomyrdin abandons reform, 
would be, what next? Eventually, 
Russia Is likely to return to the 
reform path, since there Is In 
fact no “third way" to prosperity. 
But whether it takes weeks- or 
months or years to come to a 
consensus on that can’t be pre-. 
dieted. 

■ Nor can- the dangers, to 
democracy and national, unity,. 


loans, the bankers could sell off lire 
companies, and they did — to them- 
selves. Many of the a net ions were 
rigged from lire inside. 

In lire- run-up to the 19fll> election, 
the tycoons contributed millions <>f 
dollars to Yeltsin’s reflection cam- 
paign. spurred on by Berezovsky, 
w|u« later boasted that the seven I 
members of the club controlled halt 
uf Russia’s economy, li was an over- 
statement but reflected their hubris. 

After the election, according to 
several sources, the tycoons met 
and decided to insert one of their 
own into government. They debated 
who — mid chose Potanin, who 
became deputy prime minister. One 
reason they choose Potanin was 
that he is noL Jewish, and most of 
the rest of them are, and feared n 
backlash against the Jewish 
bankers. 

Not all of Russia’s oligarchs were 
part of this cozy club. Gazprom, the 
natural gas monopoly, has become a 
state within a state, and Cherno- 
myrdin, once boss of Gazprom, un- 
abashedly represented its interests 
as prime minister. Lukoil, the oil 
company, was another powerhouse. 
In the regions, mini-oligarchies also 
tlirived. 


that Russia will face along the 
way. Outsiders must applaud 
Russia for remaining within its 
constitutional framework at this 
time of crisis, and respect the 
choices its democratic system 
leads It to. But there would be 
neither obligation nor reason to 
provide further financial sup- 
port for policies that cannot suc- 
ceed. 

Russia’s crisis means the 
Yeltsin-Clinton summit slated for 
this week also will belong to a 
new era. In Soviet days, sum- 
mitry revolved around great is-- 
sues of nuclear peace and war, 
Since then, U.S. and Russian, 
leaders, pretending to be equals, 
in fact have met aa benefactor 
and supplicant. 

Now President Clinton travels 
to Moscow with nothing more 
tangible to offer than words of 
'advice and encouragement. How 
relevant or welcome they will be 
is one more open, queation as 
Russia charts a new course. 
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Iraq Notches Up 
One More Round 


COMMENT 

Jim Hoagland 

I RAQ stands on the brink of suc- 
cess in its long and determined 
effort to stalemate U,N, inspec- 
tors searching for Saddam Hus- 
seins hidden weapons of mass 
destruction, Baghdad’s rapidly 
coalescing victory is a substantia] 
defeat for world order, for the 
United Nations and for the Clinton 
Administration. 

The U.N. effort, unilaterally 
halted by Baghdad last month, 
received a severe new body blow 
last week when Scott Ritter quit. In 
a letter of resignation redolent with 
controlled rage and frustration, the 
organization b most effective and 
aggressive inspector said the U.N. 
Security Council had become "a 
sounding board for Iraqi griev- 
ances" and had abdicated its respon- 
sibility to disarm Iraq. 

Ritter’s resignation will resonate 
in Washington. House and Senate 
i committees will probe in September 
1 the administration's failure since 
last winter’s war scare to provide 
effective diplomatic and military 
support for Ritter and other U.N. I 
Special Commission (UNSCOM) i 
inspectors. , 

The administration lias mounted < 
three separate covert operations to i 
overthrow Saddam, including a I 
srnaU, unpromising new effort that i 
has been sketchily outlined to Con- i 
gress. But these efforts have unwit- 
tingly undermined the inspection « 
team Rider headed in UNSCOM. t 
The^ U.S. intelligence community c 
was withholding logistical help and s 
specific information from his In- e 
specters, Ritter said. Worse: The ad- a 
ministration was actively pressuring p 
two foreign governments to stop k 
providing special intelligence UN- It 
SCOM needed on the Iraqi Special gj 
Security Organization and Special ai 
Republican Guard units that conceal 
and guard Saddam’s clandestine u, 
biological and chemical arsenal, hi 

These same elite units guard Sad- or 

dam as well, and the Central Intelll- m 
gence Agency has repeatedly Ai 
sought to penetrate and use them to wi 
stage a coup. Intelligence from St 
agents in Iraq might be compro- an 
mised at the United Nations or Rit- Ui 
ter* relentless pursuit of Saddam’s I da 


trusted guards might interfere with 
agency coup plotters, the CIA may 
have worried. 

But the agency's coup efforts 
\ic- have been so woefel that withhold- 
ed ing information from UNSCOM 
JO was. at a minimum, an unwise trade- 
rs- off for the United States. And impar- 
ts tial sources also see a disturbing 
ly pattern of professional rivalry and 
ai shortsightedness in CIA decisions 
ie on this score. This question should 
n be looked at by Congress in its 

upcoming hearings. 

y In August 1995, Ritter intercepted 
I, in Amman, Jordan, more than 120 
v prohibited missile guidance gyro- 
i scopes being smuggled from Russia 
i to Iraq. But officials of the CIA’s 
: M 'ddle East division spirited the 
gyroscopes out of Jordan through a 
ruse, refused to return to Ritter the 
materia] lie had discovered and told 
tile Jordanians to cease dealing with 
him. 

Last year the CIA helped tri gg er 
ail ongoing FBI investigation of Rit- 
ter for allegedly leaking secret U.S. 
information to other governments 
jn his U.N. work — an accusation 
Ritter forcefully denies. 

This passionately committed ex- 
Marine has come to personify the 
international community's once 
strong determination to deny Sad- 
dam Llie right to possess weapons of 
mass destruction. Ritter’s resigna- 
tion and the switch In U.S, policy 
risk making UNSCOM a shell of the 
valuable organization it was. 

U.S. responsibility for this cata- 
strophic development Is heavy. But 
the struggle against Saddam must 
continue, with renewed U.S. leader 
ship. President Clinton must re- j 
examine his approach to Iraq. That 1 
approach ignores the fundamental I 
point Ritter makes: Saddam was al- | 
owed to avoid complete destru ction r 

m 1991 by promising the world to 1 
give up all his prohibited weapons r 
and to prove he had done so. fl 

Failure to enforce such a commit- l 
inent on Saddam will destroy any ii 
hope of effective international non- Ii 
proliferation. It will seriously under- s 
mine U.N. credibility with the 
American public. Failure on Iraq o 
will inexorably push the United L 
States onto a solitary, unpredictable A 
and expensive path outside the o 
United Nations to confront these T 

dangers. No one should want that. I n 
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Embassy Bomb Suspects Face Trial in U.S. 

A . — I ..... 


Michael Grunwald 


F EDERAL prosecutors last week 
accused Osama bin Laden's mil- 
itant Islamic organization of bomb- 
ing the U.S. Embassy in Kenya, 
offering the most detailed descrip- 
tion to date of an alleged terrorist 
conspiracy to kill Americans in East 
Africa. 

In a criminal complaint against 
Mohammed Saddiq Odeh. a bin 
Laden disciple who was arraigned 
in Manhattan on charges that he 
helped plan the bombing, prosecu- 
tors suggested about as strongly as 
they could without a formal indict- 
ment that bin Laden was responsi- 
ble for the attack. The com plain t 
repeatedly blamed the bombing on 
al Qaida, an organization at the 
heart of bin Laden's tar-flung terror- 
ist network, and provided a detailed 
history of bin Laden’s anti-American I 
sentiments. 

However, the complaint did not 
offer any direct evidence tying bin 
Laden to the bombing in Kenya on 
August 7, or to a nearly simultane- 
ous blast at the U.S. Embassy in 
Tanzania, although it did allege that 
most members of bin Laden’s group 


Albania Clamps Down on Islamists 


were requested tu leave Kenya by 
August 6. The two explosions killed 
263 people, including 12 Americans, 
and injured more than 5.000 others. 

"This is an important step for- 
ward. but we are not letting up ” 

said Attorney General Janet Reno. ’ 

Odeh, who allegedly told Paki- 
stani authorities that he helped plan 
the Nairobi attack, was flown from 
Nairobi to New York last week. He 
was charged with 12 counts of mur- 
der. one count of murder conspir- 
acy, and one count of conspiracy to 
use weapons of mass destruction, 
although the complaint said he did' 
not confess his involvement to the 
FBI. It also said two witnesses told 
the FBI that within the last year 
Odeh had visited Dar es Salaam, the 
site of the blast in Tanzania, but 
Odeh was not charged in that 
attack. 

Mohamed Rashed Daoud al 
Owhali, another bin Laden associate 
who allegedly told the FBI he threw 
a grenade at a guard while riding 
the bomb-laden truck that devas- 
tated Nairobi, was arraigned last 
week on similar charges. The com- 
plaint against Odeh, by FBI special 
agent Daniel J. Coleman, said 


Owhali had staled llie attack was 
"planned and carried out by mem- 
bers of al Qaida as pari of al Qaida? 
overall terrorist mission," an admis- 
sion I hat did not appear in Colt- 
man's earlier complaint againsl 
Owhali. 

After meeting witli FBI director 
Louis J. Freeh, Kenyan authorities 
made the surprising decision to 
allow the suspects to be tried in the 
United States, even though the vasi 
majority of those killed and 
wounded in the bombing were 
Kenyan. The suspects could face 
the death penalty if convicted. 

In the past, according to a declas- 
sified CIA document, al Qaida has 
"assisted in numerous terrorist oper- 
ations around the world," including 
a 1995 assassination plot against 
Egyptian President Mubarak. "It 
provided a safehouse to Worid 
Trade Center bomber Rainzi Yousef, 
and attacked U.S. soldiers in Yemen 
and Somalia during Operation Re- 
store Ho|>e," the document says. 

Jack Sachs, Odeh's court- 
appointed lawyer, told reporters 
that his client admitted his links to 
bin Laden, but denied Involvement 
In the bombings. 



R. Jeffrey Smith In Tirana 

A LBANIA has launched a 
■f*. broad crackdown on Arab 
and Islamic groups and individ- 
uate at the urging of U.S., Italian 
and German Intelligence offi- 
ciate who helped uncover a 
aeries of terrorist networks here, 
including one associated with 
Saudi expatriate Osama bin 
Laden and another organized 
by radical Algerians, according 
to officiate here. 

The effort amounts to a sub- 
stantial expansion of the Intelli- 
gence probe that led to joint 
arrests by the CIA and Albanian 
authorities here in June and 
July of at least three Islamic 
militants who allegedly 'are as- 
sociated with bln Laden. Some 
Albanian and U.S. officiate now 

say they believe — without being | 


able to prove It — that those 
arrests influenced the timing 
of the August 7 bombings of 
U.S. embassies in Tanzania and 
Kenya, which Washington has 
blamed on bin Laden*s organ- 
ization. 

The Albanian investigation 
is stUl in an earfy stage and no 
clear picture has emerged of the 
extent of infiltration by terrorist 
groups, officials here say. But 
several said they already have 
confirmed that the groups not 
onfywere using Albania as a 
haven from foreign law enforce- 
ment agencies but also were 
organizing support networks 
here to help terrorists use 

Albania as a gateway between 

the Middle East and other coun- 
tries In Europe or elsewhere. 

“Islamic terrorists had been' 
hiding in (his country . . . [in- 


cluding some] who were think- 
ing of organizing a bomb attack 

fKfnlnof fkn 15 _..L 


Exile Plot ‘to Kill Castro 


or against the [U.S.I aid com- 
munity,” said Albanian Prime 
Minister Fates Nano In an 
interview. He said that “due 
to aggressive action by this gov- 
ernment, we blocked many 
things'* and extradited some of 
the alleged terrorists to Egypt 
included were members of a 
radical wing of Islamic Jihad, a 
group affiliated with bin Laden 
that Egyptian authorities have 
blamed for an attempted assas- 
| station of Egypt’s prime minis- 
ter in 1993, and at least one 
member of a sister terrorist 
organization In Egypt known as 
al-Gamaat, which has claimed 
responsibility for an attack that 
.killed 58 tourists in Luxor test 
November. 


Roberto Suro 

A FEDERAL grand jury indicted 
a leader of a prominent Miami 
Cuban exile group and six other 
Cuban Americans last week on 
charges of conspiring to assassinate 
President Fidel Castro. 

Jose Antonio Llama, who sits on 
the executive board of the Cuban 
American National Foundation, was 
charged with participating In a plot 
to shoot the Cuban leader during a 
summit of Latin American nations at 
the Venezuelan Island resort of tela 
Margarita In November 1997. 

Since the early 1980s, the founda- 
tion lias been the leading voice of 
Cuban exiles In Miami and a power- 
ful influence over U.S. policy against 
the Castro government 
The indictment returned in San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, alleges that in 
1995 the seven named conspirators 


as well as others who are not named 
began plotting to kill Castro during 
one of his trips outside of Cuba. Th 
carry out the alleged assassination 
plan, the conspirators obtained two 
■50-callber semiautomatic rifles that 
were to be used as sniper rifles, a 
45-foot yacht modified for long- 
distance cruising and other equip- 
ment, such as night-vision goggles, 
and satellite positioning devices. 

A federal investigation into the 
alleged plot was already underway, 
according to a Justice Department 
statement, when a U.S. Coast Guard 
cutter Intercepted and boarded the . 
yacht oh October 27, 1997, In the 
Caribbean off Puerto Rico. Four of 
the alleged co-conspirators were 
found on board, aJong with the rifles 
.and other gear. i 

The indictment said Llama .ob- 
tained one of 'the sniper rifles $nd 
purchased the yacht ' ■ J 
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Rural People Put Their Faith in Religion 


CHINA / gfre Washington float 1 7 


John Pomfret in Zhenchuan 

W ANG AHBEI, 14, placed 
her fortune in a flaming 
urn, knocked her head 
once on the varnished planks and 
prayed to the Niang Niang god. 

“I believe," said the coltish 
teenager, the conviction of her 
words emerging strangely from a 
girl half hiding behind her mother’s 
skirt. "The Niang Niang god and 
the Black Dragon King are strong 
spirits. They will help me find a 
good husband one day. They will 
help nie bear a son." 

In the scraggly line behind her, 
scores of farmers, fanners' daugh- 
ters. mothers, nephews and nieces 
clustered close to the god — the 
image of a woman hewn from wood, 
festooned in prayer shawls and 
painted in primary colors. Incense 
and the sweat of working men and 
women filled the room. 

Outside, a crowd of 15,000 people 
thronged through this isolated 
valley in that vast expanse known as 
“western China.'' Snake oil sales- 
men vied widi three opera troupes 
and a traditional dance company for 
iheir attention. Thirty-three fortune 
tellers. 55 watermelon sellers. 47 
billiard table operators, countless 
noudle stalls and a half dozen 
gambling tables lined the road to 
the shrine. 

‘The birtlulny of the Black 
Dragon King." read a sign. Wlini a 
birthday it was. 

A journey to this village, -IUO 
ntiles and another world from Bei- 
jing, was a Journey to a new China 
- one rarely seen in recent ac- 
counts of this vast country that have 
stressed its urban-led economic 
boom, its mobile-phone-wielding 
middle class. Twenty years ago, the 
activities at last month's Black 
Dragon Pool Temple fair would 
have been branded “feudal supersti- 
bons" and suppressed. 

But today, even though the Chi- 
nese Communist Party officially 
condemns many of the exotic pns- 
tnnes here — the ritual sacrifices of 
3 goat and a pig, the fortuneteller 
" “fare is little it can do to stop 


them. China's farmers are asserting 
their rights to traditional beliefs as 
never before. In doing so. these 
farmers, who account for 75 percent 
of the country’s 1.2 billion people, 
are changing China. 

The challenges farmers pose to 
the Chinese state are not openly 
hostile oues. But in many ways they 
are as significant as the challenges 
posed to China’s Communist Party 
by the explosion of wealth and new 
freedoms in its cities. 

The renaissance of traditional 
culture in the villages means that 
socialist values have failed to make 
inroads into the lives of most 
Chinese people, Western scholars 
studying the phenomenon say. The 
Communist Party took over China 
by winning the support of the peas- 
antry. What will happen to the party 
ifit loses the farmers' support? 

“Maoist thought didn't improve 
people's nature very much." said 
Wang Kehua, 57, the head of the 
Black Dragon Pool Temple. "Basi- 
cally, it's not too dependable." 

Around Yulin, a city of about 
1 million people in northern 
Shaanxi, more than 50 major tem- 


ples, 500 medium-sized temples and 
thousands of smaller temples have 
been built or repaired in tile last 
20 years, according to Western 
anthropologists who have worked in 
the region. 

In the southern provinces of Fuj- 
ian and Guangdong, ancestor wor- 
ship halls, which are not popular in 
the north, have sprung up in almost 
every town, many of them funded 
by money from overseas Chinese. 

Shamans and yinyang masters, 
who pick propitious sites for build- 
ings and appropriate days for wed- 
dings and investments, are popular 
again in rural China. So are tradi- 
tional weddings and funerals, com- 
plete with fireworks, bands and 
girls dancing with umbrellas. 

The growth of popular religion 
since the so-called reforms is really 
the resumed expression of some- 
thing that was never destroyed even 
though it was terribly repressed," 
said Myron Cohen, a professor of 
anthropology at Columbia Univer- 
sity and one of the world’s leading 
experts on China’s popular religions. 

'Hie Black Dragon Pool Temple, 
built during the Ming Dynasty 


around a natural spring, claims a 
history of almost 500 years. An 
introduction to the temple says it 
was built by villagers seeking divine 
respite from the droughts. 

But in Zhenchuan, the story of 
the temple’s founding is tied to an- 
other tale — an immaculate concep- 
tion and the birth of dragon kings 
resembling elements of Christianity 
and Greek mythology. 

The temple was small during 
China's imperial days. Temple fairs 
drew scant attendance from local 
farmers. Gambling was the main 
source of Ihe temple’s income. 

The Communist revolution of 
1949 did not immediately bring big 
changes to the Black Dragon King. 
But things worsened during the 
Cultural Revolution of 1966-76, an 
ultra-leftist period when the party 
sought to destroy all that was tradi- 
tional in Chinese culture. 

Villagers from the surrounding 
People's Commune dismantled the 
Black Dragon Pool Temple and 
used its stones and wood to build 
other structures. The villagers sny 
the spring that fed the temple, 
spouting waters with allegedly air a- 



With celebrations of the Black Dragon King’s birthday in rural Zhenchuan, farmers in China are 
reasserting their rights to traditional beliefs photograph john pomfret 


‘Cage Dwellers’ Reflect Hong Kong’s Underside 


B. Richburg 
fr Hong Kong 

FOR Chan Yan-sheung, home 
* fa a tiny, curved crawl space 
0 01016 than three feet high, 
jwessible by a stepladder and 
^looking one of the Kowloon 
Ilia's most congested 
wtghborhoods, Sham Shui Po. 

7 01 has few possessions 
■" a tea pot, ft radio, a small tele- 
a few dtehes and an elec- 
that stirs the hot, fetid 
ftniu 8 mea 8 er collection of 
°^ s hangs on nails in the wall. 

Chan is 

of Hong Kong’s “cagemen," 
/^-and-outo of society 
ii bit ^ese matchbox 
Called ca « e homes, 
ly on the upper floors of 
Chfln?"? tenements in Kowloon. 
c i, sbuildi ng 1188 26 such 
for ft,. 811(1 he has lived here 
, and i^ r . yea ™< since falling III 
■pu Sin 8 his Job as a waiter. 


teen ^ u $Hest, If seldom 
blights here in one of the 

E^sJssr^Kirt. 


than $ 10,000 a month. Even as 
Hong Kong sits on top of one 
of the world’s largest foreign 
exchange reserves, spending on 
social services — and to allevi- 
ate problems like this one —.is 
relatively tiny. 

OffidaUy, there are about 
2,000 people living in licensed 
cage homes, although social 
welfare groups estimate the real 
number is around 10,000 be- 
cause many homes are unregis- 
tered. Many tenants are elderly, 
most have only occasional work 
or no job at all, and all say they 
cannot afford to live anyplace else 
on the small amount the govern- 
ment pays to its poorest citizens. 

Many “cage dwellers,” like 
Chan, have tried for years to 
move to more spacious sub- 
sidized public housing. But the 
wait for an available space can 
be as long as a decade. 

"If you’re under 60, you have 
to wait at least 10 years to get a 
public apartment,” said Iman 
Fok Tin-man, who works with 
the Society for Community 
Organization, a local social ac- 
tion group. “That’s why so many 
people are forced to live in cage 


homes. Just like Mr. Chon, We 
helped him apply for public 
housing about three years ago 
— but he still has about seven 
years to wait.” 

But his wait could soon be 
shortened. Eager to clean up the 
cage home blight, the Hong 
Kong government recently is- 
sued new regulations that are 
designed to make the cage 
homes safer, more spacious and 
more sanitary. Restrictions on 
the number of inhabitants in 
each building are intended to 
give remaining cage dwellers 
more space. The new rules will 
also limit how many people can 
use one kitchen and one bath- 
room. 

Those cage people whose liv- 
ing areas are declared unfit are 
supposed to be relocated to new 
government-supplied housing. 
But the long wait for public 
housing, and strict rules for 
proving need, have increased 
concerns that eliminating the 
cage homes could create a new 
wave of homeless street-sleepers. 

The new rules are designed. In 
effect, to put people like Lau 
Ming out of business. He 1 b the 


self-described “King of tbe Cage 
Homes,” a round-faced 68-year- 
old with an easy smile. An entre- 
preneur by nature, Lau Ming 
began setting up cage homes 
years ago, when hta sweater- 
selling business in China went 
broke. He had nothing to do and 
he owned a small apartment in 
Hong Kong, so he divided It into 
cubicles. “I got into the cage 
home business, 11 he said proudly. 

Lau Ming’s empire Includes 
four such cage home apartments, 
with the largest housing 71 peo- 
ple in crawl spaces stacked atop 
each other like lockers in a bus 
station. And he is proud of his 
establishment, saying, “I’m just 
running a.ftmify business.” 

The government has told Lau 
Ming to clean up his cage homes 
or be put out of business. But he 
is complaining that the rules are 
too strict and would require too 
many costly renovations he can 
111 afford, Lau Ming said It would 
cost him at least $13,000 to re- 
pair each of his units. 

But at least one of Lau Ming’s 
longtime tenants, Joe Lai, 39, 
would welcome a few Improve- 
ments. Lai said he has lived In 


five properties, dried up and the 
Black Dragon King went away. 

The spring returned in 1980, after 
the Cultural Revolution, the story 
goes. A year later, an enteiprislng 
former schoolteacher, Wang Kehua, 
decided to leave a mark on the 
world by rebuilding the home of the 
Black Dragon King. 

While not strictly illegal, his activ- 
ities were protected by no law. He 
and bands of peasants from the local 
People's Commune built a little; the 
government said nothing, so they 
built a little more. 

In 1982, nine villages formally de- 
cided to rebuild the temple. Wang, a 
skilled bricklayer, carpenter, stone 
mason, roofer, painter and metal 
worker, designed the buildings. By 
1996. his team had constructed a 
100-foot-long open air stage, a stone 
amphitheater that can seal 8,000 
people, a drum tower, a bell tower, a 
temple for the Black Dragon King 
and a temple (rousing his four 
dragon brothers and his mother, 
Niang Niang. 

In a significant change hum 
China's Communist past, Wang 
accomplished these and other 
changes without government money 
— and no party support. He relied 
solely on donations of cash ami 
labor by local farmers. 

in 1994, Wang was elected mayor 
of Zhenchuan. Rural elections have 
been instituted by the Cniumuiiisi 
Party in recent years to increase its 
euntrul over the countryside. But 
Wang is not a jxirty member. "I won 
because I helped get tilings done in 
the village," he said. "It's very 
simple." 

The temple plays a key rule in vil- 
lage suciely — as a market center 
and ii place tu air grievances and I 
search for answers. 

Now the temple is bigger than it 
ever was in imperial limes, a fact 
that is of some concern to Commu- 
nist authorities. For that reason, the 
authorities recently pressured the 
temple to join one of China's five 
recognized religions — Catholi- 
cism, Protestantism, Islam, Bud- 
dhism and Taoism. Wang picked 
Taoism but scoffed at party rules 
that a Taoist priest had to be dis- 
patched to the temple to ensure that 
superstitious practices were 
banned. 


Lau Ming's cage home on Apllu 
street for more than three years, 
after he loBt his job, his apart- 
ment and his first wife because 
of his gambling addiction. Now 
his home is a 6-foot-by-4-foot 
box that he rents for $78 per 
month and keeps sealed with 
three padlocks. “I never 
dreamed of living in such n ter- 
rible place,” he said. 

The biggest problem, he said, 
is the stifling heat In tbe sum- 
mer. In the mornings, on the 
way to the bathroom, he has to 
be careful not to step on the 
needles left in the hallways by 
heroin addicts. 

Lai la worried, too, about the 
cramped conditions and the ex- 
posed overhanging electrical 
wiring. “What if a Are breaks 
out?” he asked. Afire in this 
same area in 1994 killed six 
cage dwellers and injured two 
dozen others. 

Lai said he has heard of the 
new regulations but that he is 
still waiting to see any change in 
his situation. “Now the govern- 
ment says they need to do some- 
thing,” Lai said. “I hope the 
government can arrange some- 
where for me to live. I really 
hope. the government can find 
me abetter place.” 
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EXPLAINING HITLER 

The Search far the Origins of His Evil 

By Ron Rosenbaum 

Random House. 444pp. $30 

G ermans visiting the united 

States often marvel at our 
obsession with Hitler — the 
endless wartime footage on the 
Discovery and History channels, 
Hollywood’s many movies, the 
omnipresence of the Fuehrer in our 
pop culture. Why, Germans ask, do 
you fixate on Hitler, half a century 
after war's end? To which the proper 
response must be. Why do you not? 

Ron Rosenbaum has spelled out 
In compelling detail exactly why we 
do, and why we should. He has 
spent a decade studying who Hitler 
was and how historians and journal 
ists and others have come to explain 
him, but, far more than that, Rosen- 
baum tackles the even harder ques- 
tion of why we explain Hitler as we 
do, what our various and conflicting 
explanations tell us about ourselves 
and our societies, 

In lush, sometimes repetitive, but 
always intriguing prose, Rosen- 
baum presents us with a baker's 
dozen Hitlers: the Chaplinesque 
bungler, the sex deviant the true 
believer, the mad genius, the irrele- 
vant cog in the wheels of history, 
the incarnation of evil, and several 
other variations. Rosenbaum uses 
textual analysis, archival research, 
and good old gumshoe journalism 
to sweep across the Hitler Studies 
landscape. The result is historio- 
graphy made palatable and cultural 
criticism served up as riveting 
narrative history. 

What’s most remarkable about 
Explaining Hitler is how new it 
feels, because Rosenbaum has con- 
sidered every major stream of fact, 
near-fact and utter fiction about the 
Nazi dictator and shown how (he 
history of Hitler is the history of the 
postwar mind. The very concepts of 
responsibility, truth and meaning 
have changed dramatically in die 
past half-century: From deconstruo- 
tionism to moral relativism and on 



'Hitler, is it war?* A caricature from ‘Crapouillof,’ Paris, July 1933 


to shifts in everything from parent- 
ing to governing. Western civiliza- 
tion has altered its way of looking at 
the world. That change stems as 
much from Hitler and the Holocaust 
as from anything else, and Rosen- 
baum shows how our view of Hitler 
evolves along with our view of evil, 
personal responsibility and human 
nature. “What we talk about when 
we talk about Hitler," he writes, “is 
often not the Hitler of history but 
the meaning of evil.” 

An entire family of Hitler explana- 
tions focuses on the contemporary 
concept that there are certain condi- 
tions that make an individual less re- 
sponsible for his actions. Thus, the 
endless speculation about whether 
the source of Hitler's evil was a 
missing left testicle or a case of 
syphilis or brutal corporal punish- 
ment at the hand of his father. "It is 
somehow more comforting to view 
Hitler as a monstrous pervert in his 
private life," Rosenbaum writes. 
Then his public crimes can be ex- 
plained away as arising from private 
pathology." Conversely, if Hitler is 
normal, then he Is one of us, within 


us, a truth too terrible to accept. 

Then there's a class of explana- 
tions that search for some Jewish 
acquaintance or relation who might 
have antagonized Hitler, turning 
him against the Jews and setting the 
world on the course toward Holo- 
caust. There's the Jewish grand- 
father theory, and the Jewish 
prostitute theory, and the Jewish 
music teacher, and even the notion 
that Hitler’s niece, Geli Raubal, per- 
haps the only woman Hitler truly 
loved, spurned him for a Jewish 
lover. Rosenbaum is particularly dis- 
missive of such theories, which he 
sees as aa expression of the need 
“to And some Jew, any Jew ... to 
blame for the Holocaust 1 ' 

Rosenbaum is frustrated that a 
half century of scholarship has dis- 
tanced us from Hitler and especially 
from "a Hitler fully conscious of his 
malignancy." But with words and 
ideas that surprise, amuse and even 
elevate the reader, Rosenbaum has 
helped to restore Hitler to the his- 
torical record and remind us that 
the histories we write are as much 
stories of ourselves as of our past. 


A Way With Words 
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THE PROFESSOR AND THE 
MADMAN 

By Simon Winchester 
HarperCollins. 242pp. $22 


I N 1879, James Murray, an ex- 
pert on the dialects of his native 
Scotland and the recently ap- 
pointed editor of The New Dictio- 
nary On Historical Principles, called 
for volunteers from Britain. America 
and the Colonies to help create the 
first complete dictionary of the Eng- 
lish language. One of the many 
armchair lexicographers who re- 
sponded to Murray's appeal was 
W.C. Minor, an American physician 
living outside London, at Broad- 
moor, Crowthorne. Minor would go 
on to astonish the dictionary's staff 
by sending in more than 10,000 quo- 
tations culled from some of the 
least-read books in the language. 
Meanwhile, The New Dictionary 
On Historical Principles outgrew its 
original four-volume design, spread- 
ing out over 50 years (not counting 
the fruitless 20 that preceded Mur- 
ray’s editorship) and Into the 12 
slab-like volumes we now recognize 
as The Oxford English Dictionary. 

The unlikely relationship be- 
tween the tireless Scottish editor 
and his reclusive American help- 
meet is the focus of Simon Winches- 
ter's book that is as fun as it is 
frustrating, though one suspects it 
should be neither. The "madman" in 
the title is Minor, who. as Murray 
discovered after years of correspon- 
dence, was an inmate of the Asylum 
for the Criminally Insane at Broad- 
moor. Murray had envisioned the 
mysterious doctor as a lettered man 
of leisure; by the time the two finally 
met in 1896, Minor had been incar- 
cerated at Broadmoor for 24 years, 
having spent most of that lime 
combing through rare editions in 
his comfortably appointed suite. 

The Yale-educated Minor came to 
London from New Haven in 1871, 
after a breakdown forced his retire- 
ment from the U.S. Army. He had 
been a surgeon in the Civil War, a 
singularly gruesome job in a singu- 
larly gruesome war. His wartime ex- 
periences may have first got him 
unhinged, but it wasn't until Minor 
settled in seedy Lambeth, South 
London's "swampy gyre of path- 
ways," that he really lost it. On one 
such pathway, shortly after 2 am 


ini February. 17. 1872, he shot and 
killed George Merritt, a laborer eo 
route to his shift at the Red Lion 
Brewery. A swift trial followed, and 
Minor was sentenced to imprison- 
ment nl Broadmoor "until Her 
Majesty's Pleasure be known." It 
seems that Minor had suspected 
Merritt of being one of the Irish Fe- 
nians who, he insisted, had been 
stealing into his flat at night in order 
to |>oison and violate him. Minor 
had already complained to Scotland 
Yard about nocturnal disturbances, 
a continuation of the paranoia that 
had begun to envelop him in Amer- 
ica, where strange men tried to gel 
him to eat poisonous, metallic bis- 
cuits. 

The police investigation revealed 
that Minor had a strong affection 
for Lambeth's plentiful brothels, 
Broadmoor authorities discovered 
that Minor had been bedevilled by 
sex ever since his boyhood in Cey- 
lon, where his parents ran a mission 
and girls ran naked on the beaches. 

Murray’s life, meanwhile, was 
consumed by happier, if less dra- 
matic, obsessions. The elephantine 
project of getting the Big Dictionary 
together was making him a notable 
scholar, and, in 1908, a knight of the 
British Empire. Still, the sad lot of 
Minor continued to fill Murray with 
pity, and he made visits to Broad- 
moor to buck up his incarcerated 
colleague’s spirits. 

Winchester’s history of the OED 
is brisk and entertaining but his car 
for American history could use 
some fine-tuning. The well-traveled | 
English journalist has a flood of 
immigrants "pouring in from Ellis 
Island" in 1866, when, in fact. ElUs 
Island opened to immigrants in 
1892. But the bigger problem with 
The Professor And The Madman is 
that, despite Winchester's access to 
previously unseen material, were 
never sure when he is cleaving to 
facts and when he's fictionalizing. 

Winchester finishes with a salute 
to Minor's victim that could almost 
be a macabre Gscars-night speech 
"to the late George Merritt of Wilt- 
shire and Lambeth, without whose 
untimely death these events would 
never have unfolded, and 
could never have been told.' The 
Professor And The Madman is hr 
deed a tale or, as Winchester else 
where describes It, “an arousing 
little saga." Beyond that. It never 
seems to know what it wants to be. 
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KEEPING LITERARY COMPANY 
Working with Writers Since the 
Sixties 

By Jerome KUnkowlL* 

State University of New York. 
226pp. $24.50 

NAMEDROPPING 
Mostly Literary Memoirs 
By Richard Elman 
State University of New York. 
277pp. $24.50 


T HESE two books of literary 
memoirs, published by the 
same press at die same time, 
seem designed to offer contrast- 
ing views of die literary life, one 
from the ivory tower nnd one 
from the trenches. 

Jerome KHnkowitz, a profes- 
sor at the University of Northern 
Iowa, has been a tireless pro- 
moter of contemporary innova- 


tive writers for nearly 30 years, 
and was one of the first to write 
about them. Back in the 1960s, 
when he was in graduate school, 
it was almost unheard of for a 
professor to write about a living 
author or even to take an inter- 
est in current fiction. But when 
he discovered the works of Kurt 
Vonnegut, KHnkowitz realized 
that innovative living authors 
deserved the same kind of 
scholarly treatment that dead 
authors received and, more 
important, that one shouldn't 
wait until authors were dead and 
canonized before talcing them 
seriously. 

In Keeping Literary Company, 
KHnkowitz relates In an engaging 
style how he came to know cer- 
tain writers he considers to be 
the most Interesting innovators 
in fiction: Vonnegut, on whom be 
has written several books; the ' - 
fascinating mountebank Jerzy 


Kosbiskl; the endearingly eccen- 
tric Donald Bnrthelme; avant- 
gardists Ronald Sufeenick and 
Raymond Federman; the sub- 
time Gilbert Sor rentino; and the 
enigmatic Clarence Major. But 
Keeping literary Company Is 
thus as much a work of criticism 
as it is literary history and 
should prove invaluable to schol- 
ars of those authors’ works. 

KUnkowitz has fallen out with 
a few of his subjects but remains 
remarkably generous toward 
them all. One surprising fact that 
emerges is many writers’ lock of 
confluence in their work; it was 
lOinkowitzte validation of their 
work as worthy of critical study, 
more than the grants and jobs, 
for which some of these writers 
were most grateful. The sym- 
biotic relationship between 
contemporary writers and their 
critics is an intriguing but tittle- 
studied subject, and Keeping 


Literary Company prorides a 
fascinating look at the benefits 
and pitfalls of such relationships. 

The late Richard Elman could 
have used someone like 
KUnkowitz in his corner. Far from 
being a feted author, he was M a 
resident of New Grub Street,” as 
he admits near the end of his 
posthumous collection of bio- 
graphical sketches. He wrote 25 
books while working in journal- 
ism and radio and while teaching. 
As the subtide notes, these are 
mostly memoirs of literary figures 
— the otherB include a musicolo- 
gist, a dancer, and several partici- 
pants in the Sandinistn revolt in 
Nicaragua, which Elman covered 
as a journalist — and mostly writ- 
ers who taught him something, 
either about writing br Ufa Itself. 
They range from notables tike 
Aldous Huxley and Isaak Babel to 
numerous minor, forgotten novel- 
ists (Dan Jacobson, David 
Larnson, William Butler). It's aU a 
bit dismal, I'm afraid, these 
memoirs by a minor writer of 
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other mostly minor writers, 
though (here are a few shining ' 
moments: an essay on Isaac 
Basheria Singer before he be- 
came famous; a touching anec- . 
dote about Robert Lowell; and ®* 
acidic portrait of Gilbert 

Sorreutino, the only writer in . 

common with Klinkowitz’sbooK; 
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20 FOCUS ON AID 

Sudan Is suffering the worst famine in its history. And 
It is caused not by drought but by civil war. The aid 
agencies are pouring in relief, which enables the 
combatants to carry on fighting. Kevin Toolfis argues 
that Western governments should call a halt to a 
policy that’s failed. Photographs by Jenny Matthews 

Africa’s famine is 
very big business 
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r HERE was no song in the 
morning for Ayp Mo. Just a 
grave, dug by her grand- 
mother, in the given fields of Ajlep. 
'riie starving one-year-old had died 
the night before and been carried to 
the burial ground wrapped in a 
grey-a i id-red blanket. In a last mo- 
ment of tenderness, Ayp Mo’s 18- 
yeor-old mother, Ayak Agnu, took a 
gourd of water, kneeled before the 
grave, and washed her child's body. 
The water glistened, tracing out 
every terrible detail of the child's 
emaciated skeleton and running 
down to the earth between her 
mother's knees. The bottom of the 
foetal-shaped grave was lined with a 
World Food Programme bag. Ayp 
Mo’s hotly was placed within, as if 
reluming to the womb. Her grand- 
mother broke off the yellow, blue 
and red bracelet that lmng around 
the infant's neck, and pulled off the 
tiny metal ankle bracelets. Turning 
her back Lo the grnve, Ayak Agnu 
cast the first earth behind her, on 
top of her first-born child. There 
were no prayers, no ceremony and 
no tears. 

This child's life need not have 
been lost. It should not have been 
lost. But it was. Just metres away, 
more holes were being dug, and 
three other mothers queued to bury 
their children, like animals, in the 
ground. Beyond them lay 80 to 90 
mounds in the earth, marking other 
graves in Ajiep's famine fields in 
Gogriai county, south Budnn. 

Ajiep, in the province of Balir el 
Ghazal, racked by civil war, is little 
more than a wnystation on the road 
Lo hell — the epicentre of a famine 
that is now ravaging southern 
Sudan. Ayp had died in a Mcdecins : 
Sans Frontteres (MSF) centre — a I 
few miserable straw huts sur- I 
rounded by an angry swarm of des- 
perate humanity — that is feeding 
2,700 children a week and expects 
to have to feed 5,000 in the near 
future. Without the MSF team, 
many of those children would starve 
to death. Across southern Sudan, an 
estimated 1.2 million people are at 
risk from famine. And there is no 
end in sight to tills suffering, no end 
to the line of thin, bony children 
with the plastic bracelets on their 
wrists that denote who deserves 
rations and who does not. The next 
real harvest will be in a yenr s time, 
\ in October 1999. 

S. in the comfort ol our sitting 
robms, die familiar pictures have 
rollctN^russ our television screens. 
The hi igNi coded, skeletal children 
— nlmost filter nliens — covered in 
flics, lying on the floor of n mud hut 
or sucking vainly r( their mother's 
wizened breast. Or n mad, frenzied 
nwb. fighting in the dust for the aid 
that iiur planes haw dropped from 
I lie skies. Or flic a Iso-fan d liar 
blonde female aid worker feeding 
the black child. 

These are distressing images. 
Ajiep Is a terrible place of misery, 
hunger, flies and the slink of shit It 
is entirely understandable that any- 
one watching those pictures would 


want to help to save those children 
by giving money. And, along with 
the pictures, come the appeals: from 
Oxfam, Save The Children, Merlin 
(Medical Emergency Relief Interna- 
tion.nl), MSF. Or, in the case of 
Sudan, a joint televised broadcast in 
May by the Disasters Emergency 
Committee on behalf of the top 12 
British agencies that raised more 
than $13 million in three weeks. 'Hie 
message was simple: give money 
and save starving children such as 
Ayp Mo. 

When Clare Short, Britain’s Inter- 
national Development Secretary, 
criticised the appeal as unnecessary 
and misleading, stressing that the 
cause of Lhe famine whs war, not 
drought, she was howled down by 
outraged MPs and bewildered aid 
agencies. Who could possibly ques- 
tion some thing that is so obvious, so 
incontestably right? Who could 
deny a hungry child? 

'ITic major charities are the last 
sacred totem of late 20th century 
Britain, and have been largely im- 
mune from public scrutiny. But the 
history of recent disaster emergen- 
cies such as Somalia, Rwanda and 
now Sudan prove that the aid 
world’s simplistic mantras are very 
far from the truth. 

“High-profile interventions from 
the outside obviously have a role to 
play in relieving immediate human 
suffering, but they also contain a 
very large possibility of prolonging 
the conflict," says Rakiya Oinaar, of 
African Rights, an agency that has 
been severely critical of the work of 
charities. “They can end up giving a 
helping hand to one or other of the 
combatants. This is an issue that 
non-governmental organisations 
[NGOs] are not willing to address 
— and that is because it is a matter 
of institutional survival. They need a 
presence on the ground to raise 
money and justify their existence. 
But they will not ask themselves: 
'Are we making a bad situation 
worse? Are we prolonging the war?"’ 

This is not a rhetorical issue, but 
a real one that has been painfully 
learned, though not necessarily ad- 
dressed, In the debacle of Operation 
Restore Hope in Somalia in 191)3, in 
the feeding of the Hutu army of 
genocide in the refugee camps in 
Zaire in 1994, and in the Bosnian 
Serb siege of Sarajevo. 

“I see this ns the central issue of 
this decade," says kuy Williams, 
head of the foreign disasters office 
in USAID, llw largest governmental 
development agency, with a budget 
of billions of dollars. “In the past, wc 
have acted on a simple sense of 
moral outrage, ns if (hat was the 
only reality you hat! to operate in. 
Bui, as in Rwanda and Bosnia, we 
found dim there were others all too 
willing lo lake advantage. We have 
got to help, but how can we be sure 
that we’re doing Hie rigid thing, 
rather than acting Just on a sense of 
outrage? Wc are still working at it.” 

Williams’s words point to the 
hidden contradiction that underpins 
the famine business. It is the contra- 
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Despite the best humanitarian intentions thousands of children like Ayp 


diction between the simplistic, emo- | 
live messages of starving children, i 
promulgated by the media and the 
messy, confused political reality. 1 
That reality — what the aid agen- 
cies euphemistically term “complex 
emergencies” — includes disasters 
induced by war. No one can explain 
the complexities of Sudanese poli- 
tics In three minutes of prime-time 
television. But everyone can relate 
to starving babies. It is in the institu- 
tional interests of NGOs to repeat 
this simple message- and raise funds 
from a concerned public or from a 
pressured government. But those 
funds then have to be spent in the 
political minefield of Sudan, where 
real-life warlords and n tyrannical 
government are in power. And 
where there is no escape from the 
politics of war, regardless of how 
kind or generous or huninnittirian 
your intentions arc. 

For mnleretaiuUihle reasons, no 
one from the aid wurkl wants to talk 
in public about (he diversion of food 
aid lo fighters, the manipulation of 
aid workers by combatants and the 
reinforcement of the authority of a 
nasty government/warlords by agen- 
cies working in their territory. Such 
issues would only confuse the pub- 
lic and compromise (hat vital but 
naive humanitarian desire to help 
by handing over cash. 

In Sudan, as In other conflict 
zones, there are rules and agree- 
ments about not feeding fighters, 
but everyone knows they are a 


farce. "It is very difficult to ensure 
that aid does not reach the warring 
parties,” says Monyluak Aior, a rare 
Sudanese member of the Unicef 
team that runs the Humanitarian 
Principles Programme that governs 
aid agencies' conduct inside Sudan. 
"At the end of the day, none of the 
NGOs can ensure that it does not 
happen." 


m LTHOUGH these are awk- 
JOk ward issues, it is important 
that they are discussed. Ayp 
Mo, and thousands of children like 
her, have starved to death because 
of a war that has lasted 16 years. For 
the past nine years of that war, the 
international community has run 
the largest relief operation in his- 
tory, Operation Lifeline Sudan 
(OLS), to save them. It did not save 
Ayp Mo. But the question we must 
usk is this: did we unknowingly, by 
the collective sum of our good inten- 
tions. help to kill her? 

Tlie war is normally explained as 
o struggle between northern Mus- 
lim Arabs versus southern black 
Christians: the Islnmic regime in 
Khartoum wanting to forcibly con- 
vert and politically enslave the 
southern population. The reality is 
more complicated: In the past 
10 years the southern opposition has 
splintered and fragmented along 
tribal lines, or even into warring fac- 
tions within the same tribal group, 
such as the Dlnka or the Nuer. 

Tlie warlord immediately respon- 
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Bptoit tribal or personal divisions In 
to southern opposition. Kerubino's 
jofrfa-law, Paulino, a Nuer comman- 
^ allied to Khartoum, is currently 
^hting the forces of another war- 
[nrd, Riek Machar, also a Nuer and 
Rallied to Khartoum. 

In mid-July the government and 
to rebels declared a three-month 
1 (wefirc to facilitate aid relief, but 
-iySjidanese expect it to last “I do 
fike any chance of peace in the 
cear future," says Alor. “The parties 
si ^trenched. The war will defl- 
citelygoon." 

In 1989, following a previous 
limine caused by war, in which 
hundreds of thousands perished, 
OLS was established to provide 
humanitarian aid on both govern- 
ml ami rebel sides of the conflict, 
[i >ti a precedent for NGOs work- 
in; in war zones. It was also, in 
bury at least, a major diplomatic 
brjkthrough. It was the first relief 
'.pujiion where a government al- 
Led the big United Nations agen- 
the World Food Programme 
'"TP) and Unicef — and the NGO 
dailies working under their uni- 
ri'lh lo aid rebel-held areas and 
' r.i violate its own national sover- 
t<nty. OLS’s mission statement 
‘ -isls: Tlie humanitarian impera- 
■■f tomes first." 

lAgistically, the war zone in 
-'ithern Sudan is one of the most 
•• 'fruit places on earth in which to 
;*rale. It is larger than Britain, and 
v«noTond*, no electricity and no 
. J jd Structure outside a few isolated 
* . .yg r -'i besieged government garrison 
/ & is a tend of endless bush. 

1 t* nomadic cattle herdsmen 
‘■’■1 subsistence farmers. Tlie per 
3 income is estimated al $200 
'//'■-Mum. but this is probably an 
f ■- intimate; the rural Sudanese 
: '■£ poorest people on the 
- L Realistically, aid must be 
' lively delivered by air to a 
:^rk of poorly maintained dirt 
- •Ajing strips. 

cope with such appalling prae- 
JJJ* has grown into a 
: yjflnthine bureaucracy with thou- 
;7 S of siaf£. offices in Nairobi and 
i Mo have died in southern J^wd logistics base, Loki- 

v ’^J,!! ora * rn ^ e °y a — °ow 
sible for the devastation in busiest airports In Africa. 

Gluueal. including Ajiep m r . “ as become the largest air 
nearby government-held w* n 1 _ operation in history. The two 
Wan. is “Major General" Kerukc- important agencies involved 
Kuanyin Bui, the one-time four,-- r and Unicef, but there are 
of the main rebel movement, v- ” . pwar ds of 35 separate aid 
Sudan People's Liberation «*■; with its own agenda, 

(SPLA). Kerubino. a Dinka. 1*£ ■ J LS consortium, 
cut with the SPLA’s autocratic ™ bureaucracies, OLS is 

John Garang. himself a Din^-. ; rc JiJ[° mo !£ 1 *1* efficacy of Its 

had Kerubino imprisoned. J* j-Sj 168 - There is a biblio- 
bino escaped, changed sides an.* *P a P*[ s on the complex an- 
1994, led the Khartoum re#- O oi ]he Nuer, the number 
militia in Gogriai county, Jus ; v, ^ a ed at each feeding cen- 
area, destroying crops. h.j s nil , c ure , ar L d balance of wild 

tie and burning down aid age s and fish in the Dinka 

compounds. ^ ^ i^p 00 ® 1 , per metric tonne 

Tlien, in January, Kerubm. 1,^ ' P airborne maize — 
is widely regarded as ^ . bmes the price on the 

switched sides a second dm* . ^ Yet no one seems to 
briefly took Wau from ^ u t ch °LS lias cost, 

troops, before losing ft AL*; di a iffi r ° ? LS ’ s own figures 
later. He is now back wlj *4 ih e S n ,ew ’ W agencies 

but there is no stopping the ^ . , NGOs spent $566 million 
he created in his home jgi and 1995, an average 

And now die Khartoum go^ ^ \ . “ year. One conserve 

and the rebels’ humaiiit^ ^, ;:.S^ ^ put 3 Hie overaU cost of 
the Sudan Relief and ReJJJK ! U fly c,, ^ a n, °rc tiian $2 bil- 
Association (SRRA). are bolfr^ ^end of next year that fig- 

ing with die international co^;, to $3 billion. That 

nily to save the people h t of aid — and yet the 

Jd to destroy. _ Sudan ’ m m 

The southern rebel cause j. -rw ^ ^ against famine than 
resist the forcible Islamic!^ ^n 1988. 
their society — la n i'ini} If .A I ^ Be of tills anomaly 
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Aid without end . , . Agencies operating In Sudan have tittle choice but to allow* those responsible for the 
crisis in the first place to dictate how and when they can operate photographs jehuv mahhews network. 


zones. In order to win die agree- 
ment of Lite Khartoum government 
to allow foreign NGOs to operate in 
both government and rebel-held ter- 
ritory, the international community 
— as represented by various senior 
UN bureaucrats — had to strike a 
deal witli the government, thereby 
giving it control over many aspects 
of tlie relief operation. Crucially, 
Khartoum retained absolute control 
of the air. Every flight, from the 
movement of food aid to that of key 
personnel, had to be cleared 48 hours 
in advance with Khartoum. And 
Khartoum had the power to ban ail 
or any flights. 

Following the fighting in Wau in 
January, Khartoum banned ail 
flights until the end of March — a 
key time for the delivery and plant- 
ing of seeds to ensure the friture 
harvest. The flight ban, of course, 
did not apply to Khartoum's own 
military aircraft, which bombed the 
rebel-held towns of Torit and Kapo- 
eta in tlie far south. 


O LS, because it is a UN 
bureaucracy, it Is institution- 
ally incapable of challenging 
the dictates of a totalitarian govern- 
ment International civil servants' 
protests will never be a match for 
the actions of a regime with a 
proven track record in the use of 
starvation as a weapon of war. De- 
spite warnings of an impending cat- 
astrophe, no senior OLS figure even 
protested — publicly, at least — 
over the flight ban. Meanwhile 
many NGOs operate on both gov- 
ernment and rebel sides, and so 
were also silent for fear of antago- 
nising Khartoum. Instead of being a 
humanitarian breakthrough to save 
the poor, OLS has become a Faust- 
ian bargain — the aid agencies are 
the silent allies of the principal ag- 
gressor and, to guarantee access to 
that same aggressor's victims, are 
prepared to make a pact with a 
Sudanese devil. In order to aid the 
poor, the international community 
must also feed Khartoum's be- 
sieged garrisons in the south of the 
country — garrisons that would 
have fallen years ago without WFP 
grain. Of course, all the relief deliv- 
ered to the garrisons is supposed to 
go to the civilian population, but 
food is power in Sudan. And from 


where else, realistically, is Khartoum 
going to feed Us besieged soldiers? 

The systematic diversion of aid 
bos become part of the standard 
o|)crnling conditions of being in the 
“field”. Agencies work on the princi- 
ple nf "neutralism”, (renting killers 
and victims ns equals and calling fur 
a ceasefire. Whether the status quu 
is just or unjust is of no concern, no 
agency has yet withdrawn from tlie 
field because of tlie cruelties of 
"their local partners", only when aid 
workers have been threatened or. 
in rare incidents, killed. 

Tlie rebel SPLA also signed up to 
the OLS agreement, because It, too, 
saw the benefits of "taxing” food 
distributions. On the rebel side, it’s 
easier to see where the food is 
going. Nevertheless, in Ajicpi the 
MSF team has fought constant bat- 
tles with tlie SRRA, the rebels' so- 
called “humanitarian" wing. Despite 
their charitable work, SRRA offi- 
cials constantly follow clinic work- 
ers around, as if shadowing foreign 
spies, ban them from certain areas, 
insist on "vetting” all the Sudanese 
staff employed by the clinic, and 
even want to put their own "police- 
men" on the payroll as security 
staff. A significant amount of food 
aid was stolen, and it is obvious to 
aid workers that some children 
were receiving triple rations. 

“Whenever 1 see a fat kid, a little 
buddha, come through the line, I 
want to scream," says one MSF 
worker. 'To get there, he must pass 
through three barriers. You tear up 
his distribution card, but there he is 
again the next day. The local SRRA 
make things very difficult, they 
want to control things without offer- 
ing security.” Famine la not like 
queueing for bread; it is a fight for 
survival. And it Is understandable 
that individuals or groups will seek 
to protect tlieir own families at the 
expense of others. Naive Western 
notions of feeding the hungry by 
need are always going to clash with 
the complex social structure of 
Sudanese society. 

Tlie years of “negotiated access" 
have not ameliorated the effects of 
the war; rather, they have frozen the 
lines of conflict and left the inter- 
national community to pick up the 
tab. Ajiep’s afternoon skies are filled 
with the sound of UN aircraft begin- 


ning their descent into Wau. 40km 
away, to feed the estimated 120,000 
starving people there. But tlie sound 
of ilu* planes can be oi little comfort 
to the 20,000 hungry people gath- 
ered around the Ajiep airstrip. 

Institutionally, tlie big charities 
need disasters to generate iiiennn-. 
MSF has an annual budget uf $250 
tnillinn, Oxfam $150 million, Save 
The Children $120 million. They art- 
all substantial bureaucracies, with 
buildings, permanent staff and big 
PR departments to maintain. Much 
of lhe NGOs’ effort is devoted lu 
long-term development work that is 
nnglamorous and receives little at- 
tention: rural hand-pump installa- 
tion projects in northern Tanzania 
do not make prime-time. 

By contrast, high-profile aid oper- 
ations provoke a burst of media 
coverage, a ready flow of public 
donations and intense pressure on 
government departments. Govern- 
ment funding of disaster relief (s 
always channelled through the char- 
ities, sometimes doubling or even 
tripling their income. Under tlie 
complex funding formula of the 
May Disaster Emergency Commit- 
tee Famine Appeal, Oxfam received 
nearly $3 million in three weeks. 
MSF, which has the largest opera- 
tion in Sudan, received less than 
2 per cent of the $13 million that 
was pledged, and is now engaged in 
a fundraising operation, is using 
television advertisements as part of 
its campaign. 

“If it [the relief operation] dis- 
appears completely from the tele- 
vision, then people understandably 
forget,” says Anne Marie Huby, 
executive director of MSFs UK 
branch. To aid its fundraising ef- 
forts, MSF has a “brand” Identity — 
its thatched huts have flags bearing 
the MSF logo; Its vehicles are 
emblazoned with MSF stickers. And 
tlie white arm in tire advert or tele- 
vision broadcast holding the starving 
black child will be attached to an 
MSF logo T-shirt. Like many NGOs. 
MSF positively courts media cover- 
age of Its operations. 

Those Images of starving chil- 
dren also put pressure on ministers 
to react Despite her notoriety. Clare 
Short's department Is now, as one aid 
worker described It; “in a flurry of 
writing blank cheques” for anything 


If our goal really la the relief of the suffering of the people of Sudan, 
then we ought to be arming the rebels, which might force the Khartoum 
regime to the conference table and so help bring the war to an end 


relating to Sudan. Similar cheques 
are being written all over Europe. 

However crude it sounds, disas- 
ters are good for NGO business. 
Provided, of course, that it is not too 
dangerous for relief workers to 
operate on the ground, access for 
TV crews is reasonably easy and the 
victims are photogenic Sudan fulfils 
all the conditions for a good "com- 
plex emergency”. 

Twenty minutes’ flying time from 
Ajiep — or an eight-hour walk — Is 
Adet, the site of another proposed 
feeding centre of the small British 
charily, Merlin. Merlin has ambi- 
tions to be an operational British 
MSF. Perversely, feeding centres 
are dangerous places for starving 
people: poor sanitation makes out- 
breaks of diarrhoea or cholera 
almost inevitable, so il makes good 
medical sens*; to open as many dif- 
ferent centres as possible ancl stop 
people congregating in one place. 

Of course, the Merlin operation 
will save lives, But it’s a further 
example of how the humanitarian 
imperative is bound up with tlie in- 
terests of tlie organisations, big and 
small, which declare themselves 
ready to answer l hat need. 

Many of these arguments have 
been rehearsed internally in the aid 
world. The head of OLS, Carl Tinsl- 
iiinii. disputes that his organisation 
Inis help'-d create an endless mili- 
tary stalemate, “in 19x3. llwre was 
mi OLS. anti 25iM.i mX) pcupli- died.” 
lie says. “Did that nudge tin 1 par Lies 
towards n rcsuluiiun of tin- confli cl? 
No. it did noi. The war will go on if 
Ol> is there or not. Tlie only differ- 
ence would be that 100. U00 people 
would die of starvation.” 


■k aiCK STOCKTON, head of 
emergencies at Oxfam, can- 
m W cedes that humanitarian aid 
may have prolonged the war, but 
argues that this may be a necessary 
condition for saving lives. Other aid 
figures, such as MSFs Huby, 
believe that the impact of aid in any 
emergency is too negligible to 
affect the overall political outcome. 

But their arguments, ultimately, 
are unconvincing. By die litmus test 
of its own mission statement, OLS 
has been a total failure. It has not 
stopped, or even blunted, the suffer- 
ing of the people of Sudan. The 
$2 billion spent has ultimately aided 
not the victims of war, but the 
aggressors. It has helped preserve a 
tyrannical government. 

So what is the alternative? To 
abandon hundreds and thousands 
of starving people? Clearly, that 
would be wrong. But, perhaps — 
and despite appearances to the con- 
trary — that is, in effect, exactly 
what we are doing. If our goal really 
is the relief of the suffering of the 
people of Sudan, then we might as 
well be spending tens of millions of 
dollars on arming the rebels, whicli 
might, at least, force the Khartoum 
regime to the conference table, and 
so help bring the war — and thus 
the famine — to a conclusion. Or 
else we should stop pretending that 
we care what happens in Sudan. 

A few days after her burial, I we« L 
back to Ayp Mo’s grave. New p-*ves 
surrounded hers, but I c r-»id still 
see the tiny ankfe brace^ls on the 
grave’s surface, wh rtie *h e Y had 
been cast almost jp^.s headstone by 
her mother. 

On the ed> e of the grave was a 
tiny plastk .blue-and-white ' bracelet 
-L- a feeing tag from the MSF feed- 
ing retire. Someone had written 
h e r name, “Ayp Mo”, in a cleat, _ 
ijnost copybook script with the' 
best of intentions — as a means of 
saving her life: But Instead, like all 
our good Intentions in Sudani it 
became hdr epitaph. 
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Russian bear mauls Wall Street 


Guardian Reporters 


S HARES on Wan Street 

made their second biggest 
fall on Monday in 
turbulent trading as the political 
deadlock in Moscow took a 
further toll on the financial 
markets. Some $500 billion of 
paper wealth was wiped off the 
indexes, as the Dow Jones 
closed down 512.61 points — or 
6.37 per cent — at 7539.07 . 

Dealers around the world 
appeared unimpressed by Blgns 
that lenders of the mnjor 
Western economics had begun 
talks on how to respond to the 
Russian crisis. 


The European Commission 
called for an emergency meeting 
of European Union finance 
ministers to agree a common 
strategy with Commission 
officials lobbying for a more 
positive policy than that of no as- 
sistance until die Russians enact 
reforms. 

"Russia concerns us far more 
than it does the Americans,” 
said finance commissioner Yves- 
Thibault de Silguy. 

The renewed efforts by the Ell 
to piota strategy, after days of in- 
action, came amid signs of activ- 
ity among the Group of Seven 
leading industrial countries. 
Tbny Blair, as chairman of the 


G7, is coming under pressure to 
call an emergency meeting to 
piota response to the crisis. G7 
finance ministers are scheduled 
to meet at the end of this month. 

The key question of European 
policymakers is whether the EU 
Is prepared to offer Russia any 
balance of payments support, in 
return ibr a renegotiation of the 
Russian debt which could divert 
a default. The statements of the 
G7 countries suggest any seri- 
ous policy change is unlikely. 

The Commission wants to be 
seen to do something, if only to 
dampen the nervousness in the 
markets about whether the 
Russian turmoil might affect the 


planned January 1 launch of 
Europe's single currency. 

The Clinton administration 
moved quickly to reassure in- 
vestors about the United States 
economy. The treasury secre- 
tary, Robert Rubin, Bald: "The 
fundamentals of the United 
States economy are strong." 

The biggest fall came in Hong 
Kong where the Hang Seng 
tumbled 554.70 points, or 7 per 
cent. European markets joined 
the retreat, with the German 
market index, the Dax, falling 
144 points or 2.32 per cent 

In Russia the slide in the rou- 
ble and share prices, which 
began last month with the deval- 
uation of the currency, contin- 
ued unabated. The rouble has 
now been devalued fay 20 per 
cent, against the initial target of 


around 7 per cent In limited 
trading on the Moscow Btocko- 
change shares slipped 1.16 p 
cent, which brings the dedkietfe 
year to more than 80 per cent 

Monday’s sell-off on Wall 
Street put the Dow well belowfa 
Ju|y high of 9337.97, wlpingos 
this year’s gains. The index ha 
dropped 19.3 per cent since its , 
July peak, bo the market Is 
undergoing its long overdue*, ^ 
correction, a drop of 10-16 §a| 
cent Many of the Dow's * 
strongest shares were battered, 
including Coca-Cola and Gened | 
Electric, as panic affected ail 
sectors of the markets. 

There was some recovery in 
South America with the Brazilian 
and Mexican markets climbing 
although they remain down on 
the year. 
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World must wake 
up to this disaster 


COMMENT 

Will Hutton 


E VER SINCE the financial cri- 
sis erupted in Thailand Inst 
June, the consensus view in 
(lie West has consistently misunder- 
stood and played down the dimen- 
sions of what is now plainly the 
most serious threat to the world 
economy since the second world war. 

The calamitous misdiagnosis has 
reinforced the West's leaders in 
their inclination to minimise their 
response, which itself has rein- 
forced the problem. Last week’s in- 
terpretation and reaction to events 
in Russia has been typical, so that a 
deepening global economic malaise 
has been matched by political impo- 
tence. The risk of a world economic 
catastrophe may still be slight, but it 
is a risk dial is growing by the day. 

Russia's economy is not large, it 
is said, its role in the world trading 
system is small. Its slock market is 
tiny, its banking system is barely 
developed. Tire real fear is nol eco- 
nomic. but political given that Lhe 
country retains a formidable arsenal 
of nuclear weaponry. What the West 
I must do is to keep its nerve, and be 
on its guard for any political fall-out. 

| Potential Russian hyperinflation and 
default on its international debt are 
concerning, but the consequences 
need not provoke major economic 
difficulties in the United States and 
Western Europe. The West can 
keep its distance. 

Once again the consensus view 
has failed to come to terms with the 
heart of the global economic prob- 
lem or the nature of the transmls 
sion mechanism that now so 
menaces world prosperity. Russia 
government and private firms to- 
gether owe SUM billion of foreign 
debt to overseas governments and 
banks - lhe transcendent eco- 
nomic statistic whose neglect in 
luost'-vpmmcntiiry arid ministerial 
proiioimecmculs is su extraordinary. 

The Ru’wian government has al- 
ready said II will not service $-10 bil- 
lion of bonds - cuiiveri i bit- Into 
dollars it has issued, and as die 
ccuiiuiuy implodes default is likely 
to spread fo the rest of lhe $l!J4 bil- 
lion. lhe Western banks which lent 
to Russia will have lo recognise that 
their leans are valueless; that will 
cause further dajnnge to llirlr al- 
$.'[ ready punctured balance sheets; 
and it is I heir reaction, reining back 
Ihoir lending ami becoming more 


risk-averse, that will add recession- 
ary impetus in Europe and the US. 
The crisis, in short, is financial; and 
the transmission mechanism is the 
new global financial market whose 
contagion affects every participant. 

The importance of events in Rus- 
sia is that they are taking the world 
financial system yet closer to the 
edge, and the system is now so 
structured that losses in one coun- 
try are transmitted to another with 
the movements in financial prices 
vastly exaggerated by the specula- 
tive derivative markets. 

Across Southeast Asia the col- 
lapse in currencies, and share and 
bond markets has forced a dramatic 
economic contraction and exposed 
once creditworthy banks to the risk 
of bankruptcy. In Japan there Is up 
lo an estimated $1,000 billion of 
non-performing bank debt as a re 
suit of Japan’s protracted slowdown. 
This is terrifying the markets into 
selling the yen and Japanese stocks. 
Indonesia has threatened default. 
Pakistan, enraged by US strikes in 
Afghanistan and its indulgence of 

i_ UnmU to alen flirt inrr 


India's nuclear bomb, is also dir ting 
with default. Both countries are 
watcliing hawk-like to see if they 
can follow Russia's example. 

The great Western Investment 
banks and financial trading houses 
that have constructed the new 
global financial system, founded on 
the absolute freedom to buy and sell 
currency and move financial assets 
in and out of any given national 
economy as freely as possible 
argue such freedoms are economi 
cally efficient. But what has become 
obvious since the financial markets 
launched Iheir attack uii the Thai 
baht lust year is that fin uncial mar- 
ket freedom is ecoiinnti cally ineffi 
cienl — the great insight of John 
Maynard Keynes generated by the 
experience of the 1920s nnd 1930s. 

Tlie financial markets, and the in 
stituliiiiis within them, are not tile 
innocent bystanders llinl they like 
tn pretend. Rather they are central 
economic actors with nn unnerving 
capacity lo make herd-like judg 
men Is of massively ovcr-lhe-lnp op- 
timism and pessimism which enrr 
currency, share nnd bond values tn 
irrational highs and lows. The 
world's economic manias, panics 
□ncl booms have, as the great US 
economist Charles Kindlebcrger ar- 
gued, been generated within the fi 
iwnci.il system by its own intrinsic 
proclivities. 

Tlie key to economic stability has 



Muscovites try to fight their way into a bank to withdraw their 
savings as the value of the rouble plummeted 


always been to tightly regulate 
banks and finance into conservative 
nnd cautious behaviour, and so 
head off the tendency embedded in 
financial markets to overlend, over- 
buy, oversell and rush into cash. 
The great policy mistake of the 
1980s and 1990s has been to neglect 
this truth nnd trust in the markets' 
judgments. We urc now about to 
reap the whirlwind. 

Confronted by this mayhem, (he 
West’s leaders seem frozen into im- 
mobility. Part of Lhe problem is that 
the principal political actors are so 
obviously damaged goods — but 
their wenkness reveals a more fun- 
damental problem. We live in an era 
in which government nnd political 
leadership is denigrated and criti- 
cised. This is file epoch of the 
market, of individualism, of globali- 
sation, nnd of a Darwinian belief in 
economic natural selection. The fi- 
nancial markets have achieved (heir 
uwc-sume power because govern- 
ments have been told and become 
convinced that the state should not 
have it. 'Ilie private sector should 
become our new governors. 

The economic downturn, exag- 
gerated collapse in financial market 


valuations and growing risk that 
other countries will follow Russia 
and unilaterally default on their 
international loans will soon affect 
everyone. In Britain, those selling 
shares that represent their accumu- 
lated lifetime savings, for example, 
to buy a pension annuity for retire- 
ment will find that the twin fall In 
share prices and long-term interest 
rates over the past few weeks will 
reduce nn average retirement in- 
come of $13,000 a year by as much 
as $1,600 u year — a warning to ad- 
vocates of pension privatisation that 
the stale pension still has a purpose. 

Unemployment in Britain looks 
set to rise by at least half a million 
over the next two years and perhaps 
much more. And if there is a slump, 
then the experience will sear the 
current working population like 
nothing since Lhe 1930s. 

It is still not too late to act nnd re- 
duce the risks of recession — but Lo 
do so requires a wholesale transfor- 
mation of the intellectual climate 
and a willingness to lead that is so 
fur absent. But events will have their 
own momentum in generating 
change. And we are still only at the 
beginning. — The Observer 


Hong Kong 
acts to deter 
speculators Jj 


John Glttlngs 


T HE Hong Kong govern nun i- 1 
bring in curbs on share In'!:, 
in a bid to deter big iuw’jlwW 
have been using the stuck iiwfe 1 ' 
speculate against its currency.]' 
move comes after the auiluc 
have spent huge sums in the ware 
in h bid lo fight off speculative <' 
tacks. In the past weeks the tfuu 
ment has bought about 6 |vr «c 
the city’s entire stock market, t- 
ing it among the largest sharet- 
ers of HSBC. Hong KongTcW 
and other benchmark firms, f 
The government intervened 
heavily on Friday last week thi" 
market's turnover for the day. 
double that of the previous re, 
The Houg Kong monetary aulh- ? 
bought about US$7.5 billion of .V, 
in its biggest attempt yet to ^ 
back waves of share-selling and, 
led the Hong Kong currency. # 
spent more than $12.5 billion 
it waded into the market. 

In whal has become a n£ 
contest newspapers have of 
headlines invoking "war agau^ L 
speculators". 

Hong Kong Chinese 
neurs, however, back the 1 
ment, largely because their jj 
are being rescued from freefo 
its intervention. . 

In this turmoil, the comfoo-- 
image of a laissez-faire S ove [!\j t 
which leaves the market to r 
own level has been destroy £ 
territory where profiMeenw - 
never had a bad name, spN"**. . 


POSTGRADUATE 
DISTANCE LEARNING 

Enhance your 
career prospects 

juring a postgraduate qualification while continuing with 
ttfour work apeaka volumes about you: your ability to 
achieve, to loarn new skills, to balance workloads, to alrlve 
for excellence. The rewards are great for you, your 
profeaalonal development and your organisation. 

Above all. It represents a first class Investment In your future. 
Wearier University Is one of lhe UK's leading providers ol 
career-related distance-learning postgraduate courses, with 
oust 5,200 aludenla registered world-wide on such courses. 
The subject areas in which courses are offered are listed below 
To find oul more, complete and return the coupon or sand 
a Isx or a-mall. 

e Archaeology & Heritage e Linguistics A TESOL 

• Primary Education e MBA In Educational Management 

e Training & HR Management 
• Management, Including The Leicester MBA 
• Marketing e Finance 

e MBA Sports Management e Employment Law 

• European Union Law « Forensic & Legal Psychology 

e Mass Communications s Criminal Justice 
e Public Order ■ Security Management 
s Risk Management • Sociology of Sport 
e Museum Studies 

e Child Care (Supervision and Mentorship) 


to Higher Degrees Office, University of Leicester, 
RM.GW79B, University Road. Leicester LEI 7HH, United 
Kingdom, Fox: +44 110 252 2200. 

Email : eeg i m@admlale.ac.uk Website: http://www.le.ac.uK/ 
I am Interested in 

PiMie send me an information pack. 


Address. . 



Post Code 


Leicester 

University 


Promoting oxcellenco in 
University teaching and research 


are being portrayed 85 
„„,i KarHori^ns from amo* 0 - 
secretary 


and as barbarians front ^ 



Financial secretary J ^ 10Q27 

Tsang accused speculator K 9 

ing devised b fiendish 
— simultaneously arta , L ®r. 

Hong Kong dollar . and - a 
local stocks and Hang Seng ^ 

But the peg between 


ihe 

international 
health exchange 

ealth Jobs in Developing Countries 

:S^ n ®'JJ eallh Exchange (IHE) can help you find a 
y * and rewarding position in a developing country. 

"fonat^rvoi^, ^ With information on numerous jobs with 
Lc PJ8fTiBrv a a ,T a 9 ancle8 through our magazine, job 
^anty whir-h^ rS9lBter of health professionals. IHE is a 

^l«ShdMli 0 m.rt 8 ° PBOr " Jnl,y 10 “ nWbu “ 10 

Street. London 


the. 

Kong and American doHan- 
remained stable, andtto i 

not collapsed. “We Itiic tig; 

government] have frus 

plan," Mr Tsang concluded, ^ 

With the former colony* , 
now set to contracl by 4 pw ^ 
Tsang admitted that Honl I- 
tiie prisoner of 
turmoil” m-i-wIa and Soow 



alive growth 
oecteri to become ncgaU^ 

£wo quartern oftitisH 


University of London 
Wye College 


I In the beautiful Kent 

♦ ^ BtoiJSjr PT °* rammw ,no,ud, "0 : 

♦ & Planl Aeneas 

♦BtoSK Aflrtc,J,lUrB 

♦ ^ronmoota' Science • 

turmoil”. Malaysia ♦ Rural Reao^S™' H ^ touKura 

have reported a second cons J * UndtcanTS.^ Er,v,rc >nn»ntal Policy 
Ster of cconoinic . Do#,on 4 

also ' dot#,l » visit our w.h 


Tlie Philippines has also , ac !u k/ # an S l8 t 0ur w#b at 

ative R# Bl*try for our 


KpiaBi u«. (quoting "ni 
01 London, , 

ac^ik^ 1 UK ♦ 44 W 1 233*81 3401 v 

, r tJ.ac.uk Fax: +44(0)1 233-81 3320 


WOMEN'S HEALTH TRAINING 
OPPORTUNITY 

For public health professionals In developing countries. 

Short Course in Women's Health 

25 January- 1 9 February, 1 999 

Key Centre for Women's Health, Australia 
(WHO Collaborating Centre) 

• Research methods • Field visits and attachments 

• Program/policy development 

• Focus on reproductive health, HIV, mental health In developing countries 

Closing date for applications Is 30 November. 1 99R Tel: +6 1 3 9344 4333. Fax- +61 3 9347 9824 

email: m.morrow@kcwh.unlmelb.edu.au 



THE UNIVERSITY OP 

MELBOURNE 

Australia 



COMMUNICATION PROFESSIONALS 

If you’re ambitious 
to succeed, you 
should read this ad! 

Why? Because we're offering you the chance to take 
the only career-related MA of its kind in the world. You 
can study for It In your own time by distance learning 
- all we ask Is that you have a relevant first degree, 
plus strong proficiency In written and spoken English. 
Our unique two year couraa leading to an MA In Maas 
Communications will be of interest to every ambitious 
student of media/communicetlon issues who wants to 
enhance their career potential. The course starts In 
October and April each year and Is run by the Centre 
for Mass Communication Research at Leicester 
University. CMCR has an international reputation for 
excellence aa one of the world's oldest, best known 
Centres of media scholarship. We also offer a residential 
MA and supervise students for research degrees. 

Course themes Include global media research, pro- 
duction, texts and audiences - with options In film and 
telecommunications. It offers high quality texts and 
AV materfats prepared by leading experts worldwide, 
personal tutors, email conferencing and assessment 
by assignment, examination and dissertation. 

Don't you owe It to yourself (and your career) to find 
oul more about this unique M A? As a first step, simply 
complete and return the coupon below. 

For more information see our website: 
http://www.la.ac.uk/cmcr/teach/pg/nicpgdl.html 

To: Centre for Mass Communication Research, Dept. 
GW998, Leicester University, 104 Regent Road, 
Leicester LEI 7LT, UK. (Tel: +44 116 252 527S. 
Fax: +44116 252 6276. Email: cmcr-dl@ls.ao.uk) 

I'm Interested In the: MA Mass Communications 1 — 1 
(by Distance Learning) I — I 

MA Mass Communicationa 1 — 1 
(residential) I — I 

Research Degrees | j 

Please send me your Information pack. 

Name 

Address 



Leicester 

University 


Promoting •xctilence 
In University 
teaching and 
research 


Centre for Mass 
Communication Research 



si’ 


ri I 


Institute of 
Social Studies 

The Hague, The Netherlands 

77ir 1SS is an iiuenitmonai centre 
lor higher ethic anon ami re search in 
development sniriitfs. I'osigrtidnaic 
(caching programmes coriiiuchtl in 
English are aiaifnbie at the fMplonin , 
AM ant! PhD lewis. 

The Institute of Social Studios, 

The Hague, The Netherlands, has n vacancy for a 

(Senior) Lecturer in quantitative 
economics (m/f). 

/.The appointment, 10 commence as soon as possible, is for 
an initial period of two years and, after suitable review 
^ Indefinite contract ai the level of Univcisriair Docent 
. (UD) will be offered. 

Economics of Sustainable Development is one of the 
. Institute S four staff groups and endeavours to train 
economists from around the world in the annlyiic and 
quantitative methods that underpin economic policies 
relateq to, in particular, structural adjustment processes 
human development and sustainable growth. 

; The Group's current research focus is on two main aiens' 
structural adjustment and financial reforms nnd their 
' impact On 'growth, stability, distribution and poverty; and 
the Miermihants of long-run sustainable growth nnd 
.enniiahU ^uman development. In addition to teaching 

one 


ill nuuitiuil IU LC*ailll|| 

- ■ . 1 , J i “a (acuity also undertakes advisory work in 
which is seen as an integral part of its overall 

activities. 

r 

Tasks and responsibilities: 

•'■Teaching, research and project/advisory work in the 
area of quantitative economics; 

Management tasks and responsibilities at the staff 
group level as well as, when duly requested and 
appointed, at Institute-level; and 


mitt 


llllngness to travel and to reside abroad in 
connection with 1SS projects and advisory obligations. 

Requirements: 

• Solid academic background, including a PhD or 
Doctorate' in economics; 

• Expertise in Ihe application of quantitative methods 
within their specialization, consistent with lhe research 
priorities of the staff group; 

• Excellent record of relevant publications; and 
Professional and academic work experience in 
developing countries and/or countries in transition,. 4 !'} 

Employment conditions are comparable id the J 
Dutch universities. Salary dependent Or 
and experience in accordance with seal 
salary scales for academic staff at 1 
institutions or higher education in 
a maximum of NLG 7359 or NL( 
respectively, plus nn eight perceo 
If’ 

Applications, accompanied by h currl^iltnn 
names of three referees, should 
2L September 1998, addressed t 
Rector, Institute of Social Studu 
The Hague, The Netherlands. Y 
candidates who originate from _ 
particularly encouraged to apply- uny» k-iuiui^^auu tuniCS 
will be requested to supply samples, of published output; 
at that stagArthtfcireferees will Bh.dontacted.SC' 

-Vnsffj.r 1 ' * 

in be obtained frorn^jr^ " ,J 



Ereacmlhe _ 

; Profess or'j] 
fe.POppox 
vomcif'BS 

eveldping cop nines are 
1 Shdrt-luted;^hdidates 


Professor G Pyatt o 
e-mail (pyatl@iss.nJ 
telephone (+31-70 


S49) or fear (+31-70-4260799). 
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CHIEF EXECUTIVES DEPARTMENT - SPECIAL PROGRAMMES 

Secure our place in Europe 

Principal European and Strategy Officer 

£ 30,957 ■ £ 32,712 (under review) Post Ref: CE41A 



Man/ changes have occurred In Barnsley over the 
pate decade. The coal mining Industry has been lost 
but modern new Industries are caking Its place and 
Barnsley Is moving confidently towards the twenty 
first century. 

This rebuilding process has been based on an 
enviable track record of success In attracting 
resources for regeneration. Four 5RB programmes, a 
Health Action Zone, an Education Action Zone, a 
Territorial Employment Pact and Pathfinder Status 
under the New Commitment to Regeneration 
Initiative have been secured. European funds also 
make a vital contribution to our regeneration 
strategy through the Objective 2. Objective 3, 
Rechar and Reslder programmes. 

Challenges still remain and It is vital that we secure 
full advantage from the current review of the 
European Structural Funds, Including securing 
Objective I status. 


To help us achieve this and to help drive forward our 
regeneration strategy, your priorities will be to play 
a leading role In negotiations to maximise the 
benefits of European Structural Funds in Barnsley 
and the sub region, and to work with partners in 
South Yorkshire to develop a vision and strategy for 
the sub region. 

You will be able to demonstrate high level 
communication skills, the ability to taka a strategic 
view, familiarity with and experience of European 
decision making processes and success In lobbying 
and networking In Europe. Working competence In 
one or more European languages (Including French) 
would be desirable. 

In return Barnsley can offer you an attractive living 
environment, three quarters of the borough Is green 
belt, cultural diversity and excellent shopping. leisure 
and educational opportunities- 


For on fnfbmwl discussion obout the post please 
contact John Woodsldo, Head of Spec/af 
Programmes on (01226) 772166b 

Application forms and flrrther details 
are available from the Employee Resources 
Division, Central Offices, Kendray Street, Barnsley 
S70 2TN, Telephone (01226) 172 250. 

P lease quote Post Reference number. 

Open to Jab Share. 

Closing date 4.30 pm, 1 8 September 1998, 

Late applications will not be accepted. 

For more Information contact our Website: 
httpd/www. bamffey.gov. ufc 


Committed to Equality for All 




The Papua New Guinea of Technology 
Lae 

Applications are Invited for the following position: 

Department of Language and Communication Studies 

Professor and Head 



Metropolitan Borough Council 


7MSuai 


On September?, 
the Guardian % 
will he publishic; 
pull-out suppler 

‘ Education fc 
Business' 

in conjunction * 

Edition Ml. 

To advertiv 
tel: +44161 90S!’ 
fax: +441618.W* 
email: 

weekly:tds@giiaidb' I 

EDITION 

TWELVE 


K 


The Department offers: 1 1 i language and communication subjects Tor all departments of the 
University and i21 an Interdisciplinary degree programmed Communication for Development to 
train liaison, and community development and relations ofilcers for resource development t 
companies, government departments and owperaBSOCjatlonpv r j rv i -j j ji 
The service programmes consists of si (idy artcj ccm[m mlcatlpn skLlli taken L&bll flrsuye;]r ] I I 
students, and lour subjects which mayjbt lafcfcn jn subsequent yeira or study ^Advanced'-'* ^ 1 1 
Academic and Research Skills, Writings Research Paper. Advanced Seminar Skills ana 
Communication In the Workplace For the Communication (or Development degree programme 
the department contributes a range of communication- related subjects Including Papua New 
Guinea Languages and Communication. Negotiating Skills. Melanesian Society and Polltlcs.- 
Medla Studies. Language In Society. Principles of Translation and Interpolation. Conflict Origins 
and Resolution; Public and Community Relations: Critical Thinking. Training, Education and 
Society. Social Change. Technology and Society; and Development Studies 
Applicants will be required to meet all of the following criteria excellent Interpersonal skills, 
expert Ise In academic leadership at university Level, a distinguished record of reaching research, 
publication and supervision ol research In the social use of language within the field of Applied 
Linguistics. In addition, strong preference will be given to applicants who have quallllcarlons In 
the field ol Education, a high degree ol understanding of pedagogical principles and practice, 
and experience In the teaching of English for Academic and Professional Purposes Applicants 
should have an Interest In the social and economic development of Papua New Guinea and have 
lived and worked In a professional capacity in a developing country 

Salary per an n urn i Professor and Head K*l .21 7 - K67.360. plus Head of Department Allowance 
of X5.QOO (Level of appointment depends upon qu allocations and experience) 
init lal contract period is normally for three years but shorter periods can be negotiated Cither 
benefits Include a gratuity ol 50% in the Hrst year. 39%. In the second year and 40% In the third 
year (axed at 59%. support for approved research, appointment and repatriation fates for yourself 
and family, seiiling-ln and settling-out allowances, six weeks’ paid leave per year, recreation 
leave laws for yourselt. spouse and lwc> authorised dependants alter 18 months ol service, 
education fares and assistance towards school lees lor two authorised dependants, salary 
protection plan and medical k-ncfli schemes are available Staff members are also peimlUed ro 
earn from consultancy up to iGK, □( earnings annually 

Derailed ajrplfcatkmb riwo copies] wlrh curriculum vitae, including certified copies of qualifications 
obtained and names, -addresses and f-Wphone numbers of three referees and an Indication of the 
earliest availability to take up the appointment should he received hyi The Registrar, PNG 
University of Technology, Private Mall Bag, LAE, Papua New Guinea by 25 September 1 998. 

Fun her general information may he ohtalned from (ho Association of Commonwealth Universities 
H&852I. 30 Crvifun Square London VATIH Ol’FUel 0171 3S7 *372 ext iOO.fax 0171 5S3 0to8. 
email, apptstfacu ac.uk). 

A Mpuifwr W tin Assa ut leu of CeiwiKurHYjIUi Llflfivnttta 


Open College of the Arts 


1ms i wide range of home atudy caitnei in the visual sm, eustrlw wilting, musk, 
pttclogruphy. garden ird intcri w design and cirt InUoty, Many cany unneniry 
anrediraiion - rone of them have entry requirtoienfs. For our Guide.- in Courser, (24 
hours! 

Tel: 9800 731 2116 Fax; 01226 730838 . 

e-ni.iil openaitmfuLonlinexo.uk 
or write: OCA {GW } Houndhrtl, Worsbrough. Barnsley S706TU 
OCA (registered charily ,127448b am to everyone 


Art & Design 

summer courses 

with desnyi nnvrtico tfio:en for Ihe 

Millennium Dome 

Are you an tntertor/olher designer 
or hoping to be one? Out courses 8 
cun fade are Invaluable 
VI Sling Bril nin 19987 
Join our Eidtmg Enwonmatit. 
Cofaur prospectus from the Academy 
for Art & Duagn Apprectnuon 

telephone 01483 408003 

Fcrelyi vote mai'la<« +44 1463 053033 

a-m8fldfiBlgnmana8cmBntqin9one,rMt 


REGIONAL DIRECTOR 

• West and South Africa 

£39,492 - £44,1 69 p.a. Ind. LWA Vauxhall, Lon* 

The programmes depariment In Save the Children Fund is responsible fa 
programme work in all countries and regions throughout the world Including tte'- 
TTie management of the work Is undertaken on a regional basis by six regional ^ 
directors, supported by sections responsible for programme policy and prog^' 
planning and resourcing. The overall direction of Ihe work Is determined by 9^ 
regional and country strategies and workplans. 

Reporting to Ihe Director of Programmes, you will lake overall responsibility 
Ihe management and development of the Wesl and South Africa programmes- ■' * 
will Include strategic planning, programme development activities, policy/adyott'J 
work, management o( financial and human resources. _ ( 

As a key member of the second-tier management group you will take an 
part In corporate planning processes/lnftfatives and the building of strongs' 
management cultures so that SCF can act tn a decisive and consistent mannef 
Applicants must have direct programme management experience at a sem^ j 
level, which will have been gained In either an overseas programme or In a HO . 
support capacity- The ability to lead, support and develop teams both within 
and the field, as well as excellent communication and staff management exp** 1 ! 
are essential requirements for this role. 

For further details and an application form please write to Blanca Sergu^ 
Human Resources Team 4. Save the Children Fund. 1 7 Grove Lane, 

London SE5 8RD. Fax: 0171 703 2278. Please quote reference PR15. 

Closing date for receipt of completed application forms Is WednesM 
30th September 1998. 

SCF alms to be an equal opportunities employer. e 

Save the Children ■ 

■ Working for a better world for children ^ 


INTERNATIONAL CENTRE FOR 
PROTECTED LANDSCAPES 

The successful management of national parka and protected areas Is becoming an 
leak requiring a wide range of knowledge and new skills. Rising lo this challenge, Ihe Internal* 1 " 
for Protected Landscapes and the University of Wales offer an 

MSc in PROTECTED LANDSCAPE MANAGEMENT 

Integrating Conservation and Development Program^ 
By Distance Learning 

Tills highly vocational programme Is aimed In particular at professionals walking In, or 
in protected area management. ICPL currently has over 100 students In 35 countries emu™, -i 
Tite programme la International In its approach, drawing heavily on recent Ids* 8 
around the world, it covers Issues such as: protected area systems and the pi 10 ’ . ( 

approach; the policy context; management plan preparation; partnership, stewardship 
management; communication and conflict resolution; and environmental tourism. 

For further details, brochure and application forms pi ease contact 

The International Centre for Protected Landscape* 

University of Wales, Unit 8S Science Park, • ■ \ 

Aberystwyth SY23 3AH, Wales, UK • J 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
Projsct Administrator/Research Assistant 

Afftsed Admlnlstrator/Research Assistant (£17.469 per annum) Is required 
tytr.t’ Tempuf-Phare Joint European Projects, one linked with Bulgaria and 
sne with Poland. The Bulgarian projects involves the restructuring of 
f-ylKflUbcs education in all Bulgarian universities; and the Polish project 
mtf.w transforming live year master degrees h management. 

requirements are at least five years' experience teaching at university 
,4. fte &ihy lo translate educational and mathematical text (mm English 
b Bulgarian, fluency in spoken Bulgarian and Russian, experience in 
^rukig large meetings and workshops in Eastern Europe, 
irpriant requirements era experience In managing all financial aspects of 
b&nafy funded projects, maintaining financial files and records, Ihe ability to 
onffliunicaie effectively between the Project Coordinators and the staff ai 
rAtltuttors In the EU end Eastern Europe, familiarity with Apple Macs, 
beet. Word. Photoshop and Pagemaker, and experience In preparing 
ticurents In both the Cyrillic and Roman alphabets In TaX/LaTeX. 

Writi to Prof. J.E. Jayne, Dept of Mathematics, UCL, flower St., 
London WC1 E 0BT. small; |.]ayna#ucl.uk 

Working towards Equal Opportunity 


The Inienniltmal Rescue Committee (IRC), a iuvi profit, mm-seciarlan 
"'■mrfilfe humanitarian refugee and relitf organization. Is currently recruiting: 

Emergency Sexual and Violence Based Program 
T" Manager. (G ueckedou , Guinea) 1 , 
hpiKmertp MSW, MPH or rommunity development worker. French 
liyiup ability preferred; two years experience assessing and implementing 
YiBV in refugee settings, preferably in Africa; excellent corntniuiicallon 
Uk flexible; previous experience in emergency response preferred, position 
iM2 months. Contact Susan Riehl. (c mailisusunrta'ini rescum.org) (fax: 

«rt -21 2-S5 1 -3 1 70> 

hntrgency Reproductive Health Manager: (Gucckedou, Guinea}; 
tfijuiitmems; MPH, RN or nunc midwife preferred; fluency in French; two 
run' experience in assessing and impiemcnling reproductive licallli programs 
^refugee Mriiings: excellent communication skills; previous cxjxrrlcncc in 
ixtSiKy responw preferred. Position Cot J-lZ months. Contact Susan Riehl. 
vuliIJ. Miui^imresconiorgHfiiv U0l-212-fi51-J17Ui 

fnitmalional Rescue Committee, 122 Lust 42nd Si reel, I2fh Floor, 
'w York, NY 1 DIM USA. For further Information, please visit IRC’s 
website ut: hltp://wHiv.intrescnni.nrg 
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This is Ihe Council's largest establishment concerned with 
research In tropical medicine and international health. Our 
overall goal is to improve the health of people in low 
Income countries, aiming at excellence in researdi, training 
and health care. There are research programmes on the 
following subjects: HIV/AIDS, other viruses, malaria, 
pneumonia, reproductive health, tuberculosis, non- 
communicable diseases and nutrition. Each programme has 
clinical, laboratory and field components which draw on 
excellent research and clinical facilities and attract 
international funding. 

The Unit Director, Professor Keith McAdam, has n senior 
scientific staff of approximately 5Q people from all over the 
world with a total of about 500 employees including visiting 
workers and support staff. The main base is in Fajara on the coast 
which comprises laboratories, a 40 bed hospital, outpatients 
clinic, offices, workshops and residential accommodation. 
There are 4 field stations inland including Keneba. 

Keneba lias been the Field Station for the Dunn Nutrition 
Unit in Cambridge for 20 yenrs and has an established 
reputation for fundamental and public health oriented 
research into the problems of under-nutrition in Africa. 
A significant focus of the work lias been on diet -disease 
interactions in children and childbearing women. Current 
programmes focus on early nutritional programming of 
immunity, calcium and bone health and gastroentempathics 
with growth failure. From 1 October this year the Keneba 
Field station will be fully integrated with MRC Laboratories, 
The Gambia, consequently the range of scientific 
programmes al KeneL>n may develop, as will nutritional 
research in o tiler field stations. 

We seek an unusually experienced and talented research 
scientist with clinical qualifications to lead the Held station 
and to develop the locnl nutritional research programme 
through several years of progressive change. 

Keneba is a small rural village half an hour front Hie tarmac 
road. External communication is limited and there is no 
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EARLYBIRD 

Book and 
prepay 4 
weeks In 
advance to 
receive a 
20 % 
discount 
off the 

Standby Tariff 


EARLYBIRD HIRES 


from MARTINS during SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER, 

NOVEMBER and DECEMBER ‘68 

STANDBY TARIFF 

for bookings made less than 7 days in advance j 

GROUP SAMPLEVBHICLE 7DAYS 14DAYS 21DAYS +28DAYS | 

A VW POLO 1.0 £122.50 £227.00 £310.50 £401.00 

B IBIZA/GOLF 1 .4 £162.50 £303.00 £441.00 £536.00 

l VAUXHALL VBCTRA £2 14.00 £397.50 £578.00 £702.00 

M MERCEDES 'C' CLASS £385.00 £721.00 £1039,00 £1144.00 

W ' GOLFGT1 £295 JO £552.00 £800.50 £973.50 

OTHER GROUPS AVAILABLE 

TEL: +44 1256 867100 FAXt 444 1256 867001 

e-mail: gdwk@nunsdjenion^o.uk web: hftp-bbf .co.uk/imrthis 
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Ford Escort 1X/BD 3/Sdr £1 10 p.W. 
Ford Mondeo 1 A 4/Bdr £130 p.W. 
Font MondM'1.0 AidomafoCMOpov. 
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Ford Qalaxy 7 aaater T.D.I. £373 p.w. 
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primary school of an international standard so we do not 
recommend this post for people with primary-age children. 

To succeed in this challenging opportunity you will need: 

• To be clinically qualified and experienced at least to 
senior registrar level (Caiman Training Number or CCST)- 

• Experience in scientific researdi, preferably in nutrition, 
public health epidemiology /demography. 

■ Experience of working in an isolated environment. 

• Experience of managing Staff and budgets. 

• The ability to represent the field station and MRC 
Laboratories to a variety of audiences, developing 
creative collaborations nationally and internationally. 

The Head of Field Station reports to the Director of MRC 
Laboratories and to Dr Andrew Prentice who heads the 
nutritional research programme. The post has managerial 
responsibility for about 60 local and overseas staff. 
This includes scientific management, provision of a busy 
primary health clinic for a population of over 3,000, personnel 
matters, transport, laboratories and accommodation. 

Salary will be within MRC Band 2 Tange (£24k - £60k) 
according to qualifications and experience. Overseas 
Allowances, tarnished accommodation, flights and other 
benefits will also apply, 'ihe appointment, which we 
would like to be taken up at soon as possible, will initially 
be for a 3 year period. 

Further details and application forms are available 
from Helen Drozd zewski. Personnel Advisory Croup, 
Medical Research Council, 20 Park Crescent, 
London WIN 4AL. Answerphonc: +44 10) 171 637 6005; 
Fax: +44 (0) 171 637 0361; 

Email: helen.drozdzewski Afl ^ Op portunitie s Employer 

©headoffice.mrc.ac.uk Hi 


The closing date 
lor applications is 
9th October 1998. 
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As yet another study portrays men as victims of the 
gender war, Charlotte Raven argues that the truth 
behind 'masculinity in crisis' Is far less arresting. Men 
are as bad as ever and women have stopped caring 

Belt up, boys 

Mk NOTHER day, another re- j they want to be back on top s 
port confirming men's sup- much as the endless denials thi 
posed oppression. This time ‘■mnsculinism" in any of its curret 




Jfk NOTHER day, another re- 
port confirming men's sup- 
posed oppression, This time 
— the global crisis — as men across 
four continents confess to being 
slightly annoyed that they’re not 
getting enough attention. According 
to a. study by a marketing firm, 
Research International, men are 
feeling unappreciated. Women 
hardly acknowledge them, except to 
laugh and point. On the odd occa- 
sions they are still noticed it is only 
as the butt of sexual jibes (those lu- 
dicrous comedy penises!) • or as 
scapegoats for the war crimes of 
theirgender. 

This portrait of men ns cringing 
sycophants whose women-pleasing 
impulses are thwarted by our gen- 
der's cold indifference is not terri- 
bly convincing. Since when have 
men been so concerned with giving 
us what we want, rather than pursu- 
ing their own interests? The fact 
that so many of them now claim to 
want to impress us tells us more 
about the spin-doctored version of 
the "crisis of masculinity" than it 
does about the truth behind it. 

Somewhat more suggestive is 
that portion of the study in which 
men arc asked their opinions as 
to how tilings might change. 
Strangely, they say that what they 
yearn for is not so much female ap- 
proval as a return to the good old 
days when girls were simply girls 
and no one asked them what they 
thought, From Austria to Argentina, 
Singapore to Sweden, men are ad- 
mitting nostalgia for that wonderful 
pre-feminist era and bemoaning 
their lost advantage. Only in New 
Zealand, where, In gender terms, 
"change is limited”, is it possible to 
find a happy man. Elsewhere, it's all 
gloom and doom tempered, per- 
haps, with a kind of relief that at 
least they are being honest. 

This is understandable. No one 
loses something as precious as the 
culturally sanctioned right to lord it 
over half the population without 
going through some trauma. The 
problem for me is not the feet that 


they want to be back on top so 
much as the endless denials that 
"masculinism” in any of its current 
incarnations is ever anything other 
than a purely regressive force. 

The ’’crisis of masculinity”, as it is 
presented by most commentators, 
casts men as the helpless victims of 
political and cultural change. In the 
workplace, they are suffering from 
the shift away from manufacturing 
towards female-friendly service 
industries. The presumption here is 
that men cannot poBslbly adapt to , 
the labour market's new require- 
ments. Of course, men are resistant 
to retraining, but are we really say- 
ing that you can't teach a miner to 
type? 

Then there's the problem of the 
family. More and more women are, 
in one way or another, choosing sin- 
gle motherhood. One in five British 
families is headed by a single 
mother. So what is the future for 
fathers? This is always presented as 
a problem for social policy — fa- 
thers should he given more rights 
and women prevented from exclud- 
ing them — but is it not. in renlity, a 
mutter for men themselves? 

The truth is that very few women 
would rather be lone parents than a 
part of a successful partnership. If 
they do end up excluding men, they 
do so because of disillusionment 
and. in some cases, utter despair at 
ever finding anyone suitable. It may 
sound harsh to point it out. but 
women are increasingly rejecting 
men because they are simply not 
good enough. To say this is 
women's fault is rather like blaming 
a consumer for returning shoddy 
goods. 

Men are not society's victims, 
they are victims of their own refusal 
to adapt to a changing world. Floun- 
dering in history’s slipstream, they 
continue to reject the hands held 
out to help them climb aboard. It 
seems that they would rather die 
than ever do anything differently. 
This would Involve accepting that 
the old ways no longer make sense 
and giving women credit for notic- 



Letter from Uzbekistan Jennifer Balfour 

We eribbing game 


O NE day my class of 20 uni- 
versity students turned in 
20 identical assignments. 
iHidpatliig 20 red faces the foUow- 
veek as 1 prepared to hand 
back unmarked, l was floored 
by a sea of uncomprehending 
fats 1 wilting beneath my rage. 

Some months later, during the 
examinations, they were sub- 
led to yet another fit of irrational 
Ip. After disgorging crib sheets 
-n every imaginable hiding place, 
threw them in disgust on the invig- 
Uort table and was met with yet 
uther blank face. She had seen 
km, she explained calmly, but had 
friprcled them differently. This 
[u not cheating, she reasoned, but 
nral support. "Your culture be- 


lieves in justice,” she said. "We 
believe in helping each other." And 
there she rested her case. She ac- 
cused me of not caring for my 
students and I sat, thoughtful and 
chastened. 

Individual responsibility, fairness 
and playing by the rules permeate 
my Western conscience, but It 
seems that another law is at work 
here. I have been forced to ask 
whether the communal approach to 
life lias as much, if not more, merit 
than my own individualistic 
morality. 

I long ago gave up testing stu- 
dents according to their Individual 
knowledge, primarily because of the 
seriously deleterious effect on my 
own, and consequently their mental 


health. Attempts to encourage class- 
room competition have always de- 
generated rapidly into flurries of 
eager advice passed unashamedly 
between members of opposing 
teams. Weaker students are always 
a target of more assistance. Woe be- 
tide the class know-all who refuses 
to pass on vital information, even to 
the "enemy". 

Co-operation and communailty 
are the building blocks of Central 
Asian society. From the moment a 
new bride enters her new house- 
hold, even her baby is not her own. 
She produces heirs for her hus- 
band's father’s line and individual 
responsibility only re-enters the pic- 
ture when she produces the wrong 
sex child or, heaven forbid, no child 
at all. Whereas I bristle when a 
neighbour announces her intention 
to marry off her son or daughter, 
she and her husband regard it as a 
matter of honour and pride to bear 
tiie load and see them safely on their 


way. She will name the progeny her- 
self, and with a simple whisper in the 
ear at a week old will ensure the 
child's future as a Muslim. 

Family loyalties are prized above 
all others, earnings are pooled and 
elders consulted over every major 
decision. Young marrieds move into 
rooms or houses built for them, full 
of furniture bought for them, and 
wear clothes chosen for them. 
When a family decides it is time for 
their new bride to return to work, 
grandparents faithfully mind the 
children. Those children will, when 
their time comes, return all the 
favours owed, and complete the 
cycle of obligation around which 
this society revolves. 

Students recoil at my descrip- 
tions of our aggressive, acquisitive 
world, where family and friends 
take second place over career and 
individual aspirations, and think me 
heartless and cruel for leaving my 
own flesh and blood to their measly 
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pensions and tile whims of state in a 
faraway land. 

The 20 students were genuinely 
upset at my outburst that day. They 
had gathered for hours around the 
class swot; painstakingly copying 
her answers and memorising every 
sentence. As far as they were con- 
cerned they had done the right 
thing. No one student outshone 
another and no one felt left out. 

I would be more heartless and 
cruel than they had imagined if I 
quarrelled with the means, but as 
their teacher 1 am also responsible 
far the end. Whichever way you 
look at it, their method might have 
taught them how to live, but has it 
taught them anything else? And 
here it seems is where Fast meets 
West. I am working on the twain 
meeting one day, but until I get 
there, assuming they have the same 
problems in the medical Institute, I 
know where I'd rather have brain 
surgery. 


otes & Queries Joseph Harker 


mg. And this would be unthinkable. 
So what do they do instead? The 
clever ones create a diversion by 
proclaiming themselves oppressed, 
while the others simply carry on in 
the manner to which they are accus- 
tomed. 

it is difficult to underestimate the 
extent to which men have changed. 
Apart from liking clothes more than 
they once did, they are very little 
altered from the days when we con- 
sidered them the problem. It may 
seem boring to point it out. but men 
are still beating up women, harass- 
ing them in the workplace and em- 
barrassing them in the street. Of 
course, most men are not involved 
in any of these activities, but many 
of those supposed innocents are 
guilty of the lesser offences which 
these days go completely unre- 
marked. Many of them happen in 
relationships and range from cheat- 
ing on your wife to old-fashioned 
self-obsession and its consequence 
— emotional neglect. 

When it comes to expressing his 
attitudes, nineties man has one ad- 
vantage over most of his predeces- 
sors. He is allowed to be honest. 
Remember — there was a time 
when men concealed their inner- 
most thoughts and managed, by 
this effort, to convince us that they 


Too many words to the street wise 


Rachel Cusk accuses 
the new dictionaries of 
pandering to slang ’■ 

j SAT at a bus stop recently watch- 
l ing a man laboriously painting a 
grammatical error ou to the facade 
of a new shop being opened oppo- 
site. The mistake was one of the 
most common in English, writing 
“its" instead of “itV. I wondered 
whether £ had a civilian duly to point 
It out to him. Had we been French, I 
could perhaps have performed a cit- 
izen's arrest. 

There was a poster nearby an- 
nouncing the opening of the shop, 
in which Its name was spelled the 
same way. They were obviously 
happy enough with It, a considera- 
tion which, having given it some 
thought, is pretty much the only 
guideline to modern English 
spelling and grbminnr i can come 
up with. 

The Oxford University Press, and 
the recently published .Chambers 


Dictionary, appear, on the contrary, 
to believe that English words are 
like the members of some fusty gen- 
tleman’s club awaiting the revolu- 
tion: conservative, self-interested, 
faintly deleterious and under threat. 
The OU P’s new Oxford dictionary 
has decided not to defend the 
vocabulary of which it is custodian 
against that threat but to embrace it, 
rather as the police embrace crimi- 
nals when they adopt plain clothes. 

It is difficult to imagine anyone 
except a policeman employing ex- 
pressions which sound about as nat- 
ural as some outlandish phrasebook 
for older visitors wishing to experi- 
ence Britain’s famous youth culture. 
The cipher of youth culture is what 
OUP, like everyone else with some- 
thing to sell, is desperate Lo crack. 
The dictionary is no longer to be 
the resource of those sports (‘'dull, 
over-studious people"} who find the 
sight of "its" a bleak and plaintive 
one, except to explain to them the 
meaning of sentences apparently 
used by the OUPs new friends. 


were respectable. Now they have 
ditcher! the pretence, preferring to 
display their dirty linen as if it were 
something to be proud of. in a re- 
cent Arena survey, 96 per cent of 
men arimiited/buastcrl that they'd 
cheat on their girlfriends or wives if 
they thought they could get away 
with it. 


■ a WITH the cries nf -I’m a 
■#1 m wanker, me" resounding 
W W across the culture, it's 
hard to see how anyone could argue 
that men were in any way reformed. 
If anything, they are worse, and we 
shouldn't let ourselves be fooled by 
any “Ooh. aren't I awful" confes- 
sions, the purpose of which is to 
present them as flawed but essen- 
tially endearing. 

Unfortunately, this strategy ap- 
pears to have been successful. 
Whereas once they could expect to 
be pulled up for their behaviour by 
feminists and rational males, the 
"wankers" are now indulged, as we 
have come to think that attacking 
them would somehow be unfair. This 
myth that they are rather hard-done 
by — perpetuated by men and for- 
mer feminists like Fay Weldon — has 
altered our perception of what they 
do to the point where we no longer 
notice if they overstep toe mark. 


such as: "OJ saddo, while you were 
riding the pine in your Coke-bottles, 
me and my powder hound amigos 
fakled freestyle until we nearly flat- 
lined.’' 

OUP asserts that It “started from 
scratch" in compiling the dictionary, 
a somewhat startling lexicographi- 
cal admission that plainly isn't true. 
What it tends to mean is that one 
small group of people has somehow 
acquired the power to make sweep- 
ing and irreversible decisions on be- 
half of a much larger group of 
people. What it means here is that 
the colloquialisms du jour are set in- 
discriminately in stone without any 
examination of their meaning or 
morality, simply because it is fash- 
ionable — or, rather, popular — to 
believe that everything pop-cultural 
Is important. 

It should be becoming clear by 
now that this sort of populism isn’t 
particularly democratic. Observers 
of Blairism ("ideas and policies of 
Ttiny Blair") will perhaps agree that 
in the populist scenario both the cul- 


ture being appropriated and toe in- 
stitution doing the appropriating are 
damaged. A look at some of the 
2,000 new “words" reveals that 
many of them are derogatory (fih - 
woah — "appreciation of opposite 
sex by the inarticulate”: beard — 
"female escorting gay man in order 
to hide his homosexuality"), cruel 
(saddo — "inadequate person": 
breeder — "gay slang for a hetero- 
sexual"), immoral ( dumbsize — "re- 
duce staff numbers so low that work 
can no longer be carried out effec- 
tively”), materialistic, flippant, arro- 
gant or reductive. Were racial 
slander a greater part of conversa- 
tion currency, doubtless it would be 
included. As it is, according to the 
fashion, only the alienated and left- 
out are maligned. 

English must be one of the most 
neologistic languages in the world. 
This is partly because it Is irregular, 
descriptive, elastic, corruptible and 
conforms to few rules, and partly 
because it is the root language of so 
many different cultures. But Eng- 
lish as it is spoken In Britain is not 
about being able to call someone a 
saddo. Any good American novelist 


Aspects of malt- Mwviuut *1 
used to be regarded as tftpn-*- 
of their dominance are now 
proof of their weakness. ttVn 
see a football hooligan jmi«A 
ilis business, we think he mu- 1 
feeling disempoweivcl. 

Tile myth < if female lihmti»r’ 
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can ‘t have won ns long a* * ‘ 
tailed in the crucial n-sped "idl- 
ing male behaviour. Men jfe-t. 
bad ns they ever wen.* 
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Somewhere, underneath lit'- ■ 
face of the culture, the drama nf- 
util politics is being played 
unnoticed. Whether we can sec - 
not, relations between the 
hopelessly disabled by the 
male's arrested development 

Meanwhile the people whop 
about the "crisis of masculinit) ' 
try. in their own interests, to ^ 
the whole thing seem 
What do women want: newtntD.] 
men or something in between ■ 
trying to pose this question as in- 
soluble riddle, the boys are P 51 ■ 
ing time. They know damn 
what they should do. H ,sn 
they don't know how to riw n # ■ 
just that they don’t want lo. 


will write about that pl> 
individuation, the democranc 
riallatic lawlessness thalW 
American culture and that 
flection in its language. 

In Britain, on the contrary. ^ 
are still Judged bythe 
speak and where an agm? 
guage and grammar we sd 
ately Important In orderin' 
to feel they are being tre«w 
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They can make up slaiUt , 
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[Vtf Cg i obal ec onomy. 

^ flow !r Sls t0 en8Ure the 
‘^rt Wor M trade and to 
iMtt? crisis like that of 
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:3taf J" foe debt crisis. 

purpoae of all IMF 
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Any answers? 

\ A /HEN a photon 1 b absorbed 
V V after hitting a dark object, 
what happens to it? Is it, tor ex- 
ample, held within the object at 
zero velocity? Does it bounce 
around inside somehow, never 
to emerge? — Daniel Chicot, 
Uttleborough, Lancashire 

/RECENTLY saw lists of the 
/ “world’s wealthiest men” 
which have included President 
Castro, said to be worth from 
$2 billion to $ 1 6 billloni The 
idea seems preposterous, but la 
it true? — Rickard Lashin, Hornby 
Island, British Columbia, Canada 


Answers should be e-malled to 
woQkiy@guardlan.co.uk, faxed to . ; 
01 71 /+441 71 '242-0966, or posted 
to The Guardian Weekly, 76 Farrtng- 
don Road, London EC1M3HQ. 

The Notes & Queries website Is at . 
http://nq.guerdten.co.uk/ ■ . w 


Tim Radford 


IXEVTN WARWICK haa just . • 
f\ made history. The 44-year- 
old professor of cybernetics at ■ 
Reading university got his awn 
doctor to implant him with a sili- 
con chip. He then opened a, 
doorway into the future. ' ■ 

Actually, he opened a doorway 
into his own university depart- . 
ment As he stepped Into the 
building, the building said: 
“Welcome, Professor Warwick,” 

Professor Warwick has — ^ tor 
one week only — a little glass 
capsule containing a chip and a 
magnetic coil sewn under the 
derails of his arm just above his 
left elbow. It is a smart card, so 
to speak, up his sleeve. 

■ The smart card Is not a new 
Idea. The smart building Is note, 
new idem And silicon implants - 
have been part of medical sci- 
ence for years, 

But last week, the three things 
met and began to do a new kind 
of business. The Reading cyber- 
netics department doorway can 


distinguish between people with 
smart cards and people without. 
It opens doors for .those It recog- 
nises, and tracks them through 
thebulldlng, - 

Prof Warwick’s left elbow fa a 
step beyond, into the world of 
theX FUes and Big Brother. As 
his elbow moves through a radio 
field, the coil within it becomes 
electrically charged and powers 
a unique Blgnal from the 64-bit 
chip attached to It. “The poten- : 
tlal of such a technology is enor- 
mous, 1 * he said.- "For Instance it, 
would be quite possible to Im-; 
plant an Access or Visa card Into 
an individual on a silicon chip. “ 

Prof Warwick and two col- • . 
leagues — Grant Foster and 
Darren We tin —-.have been > 
working on the networks that 
link simple microprocessors . . 
throughout buildings and the * 
implications for the future. - 

Prof Warwick's implant, a tiny 
cylinder 23mm long and 3mm 
wide, was sewn into him by his 
physician, George Routes. Then, 
If you wanted to know where 


Kevin Warwick was, you had 
only to look on a department 
computer, screen: it checked him 
from one office to another. 
Tomorrow’s intelligent building 
could clock him in and out, open 
doors for him, turn .on lights, , ; 
switch on heaters. The building 
itself would start learning. It 
would recognise his place in the 
hierarchy, remember his prefer- - 
cnees of lighting levels and office 
temperatures. It could switch on 
any computer be approached, 
log him on and have his e-mail , 
ready to read. 

Prof Warwick saidr * f This re- 
alty smacks, of Big Brother. We 
are showing you science fact, but 
it Is pointing very heavily to sd- , 
euce fiction of the past, the 
building being aware of who la In 
it, being able to track those peo- 
ple, give access or not. . . , • 

Cybernetics is all' about humans 
and technology Interacting. For a 
professor of cybernetics to be- 
come a true cyborg — part man, 
part machine.— Is therefore 
rather appropriate.” i ■ 
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Robbers 
redeemed 



OPERA 

Tim Ashley 


A WAY from London — and 
ZJ away from the Byzantine 
/ I backstage goings-on that 
have tarnished its reputation — the 
Royal Opera is flourishing. I Mas- 
nadieri, the second instalment of 
the company's Verdi-Schillerathon 
nt Edinburgh's Festival Theatre, is 
yet another triumph. This is no 
mean feat, for the opera itself (an 
early work, and no masterpiece) is 
tricky to get right 
It's based on Die Rttuber. though a 
number of changes to the material 
threaten to undermine the impact of 
die play. The title translates into Eng- 
lish as ■'Outlaws'* rather than "Rob- 
bers", and the emphasis is placed 
more on the origins of violence than 
on its moral consequences. 

The Libretto — by Andrea Maffel, 
Schiller's Italian translator — fol- 
lows the play's plot, but scrambles 
the psychology. Francesco Moor 
(Schiller's Franz) is robbed of his 
nihilistic, self-justifying philosophy, 
which makes him an icon of motive- 
less malignancy, a bit like Shake- 
speare's (ago. 

Verdi was also hampered by the 
fact that the piece was commis- 
sioned as a vehicle for Jenny Lind, 
the "Swedish Nightingale". Ail as- 
tonishing vocal technician, she 
specialised in playing victimised 
women, and the hapless, put-upon 
Amalia is consequently pushed Into 
a position of musical, though not 
always dramatic, prominence. As 
always, Verdi is shy of following 
Schiller's implications through to 
their logical conclusions: the family, 
suspect in Schiller, is sacrosanct in 
Verdi: the moral redemption 
Schiller denies his characters is 
provided in the opera when Massi- 
miliano, the aged paterfamilias, as- 
sumes a Lenr-like responsibility for 
both his sons' actions. 

The result is unwieldy, but even 
so there are moments of genius 
where the score attains Schiller's 
subtle ambiguity: Verdi's churning 
arpeggio* undercut the certainty of 
Carlo's heroics; Francesco's passion 
for Amalia has a directness and a 
sincerity which is shocking when it 
comes from one so odious. 

The play’s ambiguities are re- 
flected in the opera's casting: 
Franco Farina’s gritty-voiced Carlo 
is opposed to the honeyed Dmitri 
Hvorostovsky's Francesco; a rough- 
hewn hero is set against an insidi- 
ous, malign angel. The rest of the 
production is equally strong. Paula 
Delligatti negotiates the coloratura 
Verdi wrote for Lind with ease and 
an accuracy that at times defies 
belief. Carlo Colombara’s Mass! 
nilliano is the embodiment of 
dignity In the face of atrocity. In the 
pit. Sir Edward Downes brings the 
score to electric li fc. 

The production is the best thing 
Elijah Moshinsky has done for 
years. Costumes suggest the late 
18lh century, but the characters are 
already lost in a surreal apocalypse. 
Black rain pelts down the huge 
windows of the Moora' Palace. 
Francesco 1ms night mare visions of 
llic Day of Judgment, but wove al- 
ready seen tlie world collapse as 
Prague is explosively consumed in 
fire, smoke and cannon shot. You 
emerge from it all feeling jittery, yet 
strangely elated. Riveting stuff. 



Tears before bedtime ... a typically cheerful scene from Lookalikes 

Across the great divide 


PHOTOGRAPH- MURDG MecLEOD 


THEATRE 

Michael Blllington 


££ IT S IT light entertainment?" 
m someone asked actor Au- 
m gust Zimer before the first 
night of Die Ahnlichen. "No." 
replied Zirner. "More heavy enter- 
tainment." A shrewd answer — 
Botho Strauss’s play, known in Eng- 
lish as Lookalikes, is a three-and-a- 
half hour jeremiad against modern 
culture, yet it is also strange, ironic 
and, in Peter Stein's excellent 
production at Edinburgh's King's 
Theatre, elegantly sexy. 

Strauss, best known in Britain for 
Tune And The Room and Tie Park, 
is a difficult writer to get a handle on. 
Originally a critic and drauriafurg, his_ 
early plays were characterised by a 
Stoppardian metaphysical ingenuity. 
Ever since a now-notorious article 
in Der Spiegel in 1993, which ac- 
cused German intellectuals of 
disparaging everything German, he 
has been viewed with deep suspi- 
cion by the left. From the plays I’ve 
seen, however, he Is a truculent 
Bocial critic with the theatrical in- 
ventiveness of Alan Ayckbourn. 

So what is Lookalikes about? A 
question easier asked than an- 
swered. It takes the form of five 
moral interludes of the kind you 


might find in medieval drama. It be- 
gins and ends with three gorgeous 
but strangely similar women in 
lime-green suits — a mixture of The 
Three Graces and Macbeth’s 
Witches — in a stark hotel room, 
where they confront n Satan who 
may be their lover or their evil prog- 
eny. In between, the various scenes 
address many of the ills of modern 
life: social conformity, sexual uncer- 
tainty, dehumanising technology, 
the growth of virtual reality. Strauss 
argues that we obliterate our essen- 
tial selves and trivialise freedom of 
choice. 

Some of Strauss's scenes speak 
easily and directly to us. In one. an 
11-year-old girl with a slight physi- 
cal deformity threatens to sue her 
parents for wrongful birth. The 
scene is simultaneously funny, sur- 
real and chilling — both a general 
comment on victim culture and. I 
suspect, a specifically German 
satire on inherited post-war guilt. 

Another scene similarly grips the 
imagination. A man and woman 
(Robert Hunger-Btlhler and Jutta 
Lampe) are facing each other on 
two chairs. His hands slide provoca- 
tively under her skirt but he stops 
short at the crucial moment Why? 
She loves him. He wants her. But he 
is crippled by what he calls a “half- 
resolve" — a mixture of desire and 


doubt. It's a surprisingly tender, 
poignant scene about the difficulties 
of man-woman relationships in a 
world where the old rules of en- 
gagement have been torn up. 

Not everything works so clearly. 
At times Strauss labours a point or 
offers too many layers of meaning. 
In one scene two brothers argue 
over their inheritance. One of them. 
Christian, clearly represents West 
Germany: the other, Christoph. 
East Germany. You can understand 
“East's” anger about “West's" squan- 
dering of their patrimony. And the 
prostitute over whom they argue 
and whom “East” eventually mar- 
ries presumably represents market 
capitalism. But when you add in 
references to the Prodigal Son and 
Cain and Abel, the scene almost 
buckles under the symbolism. 

Strauss often over-writes, and 
non-Germans are bound to miss 
many references. Yet he still seems 
to me an Important phenomenon; a 
figure who emerged from the left 
but now attacks modern media cul- 
ture, mind-numbing technocracy 
and our increasing willingness to 
think, talk and dress alike. At times 
his play exasperates, but there is no 
denying its missionary zeal. 

Nor can one fault Stein’s produc- 
tion and Ferdinand WtJgerbauer’s 
design. Every scene is played out 
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against a series of Bwiffo * 
arranged perspex lightboxes. St 
also leaves you with a series j 
unforgettable images: the tta 
women fetishlstically dressing ci, 
undressing in what becomes *b>| 
red hotel room; the two lookij 
brothers arguing over a prosit; 
framed in a salon window; a sw 
bound fairytale scehe when, 
vengeful wife rips the heart 
her treacherous husband. 

The marriage of foreign anfi 
live talent doesn't always work. E-j 
the Edinburgh Festival, along m 
the Barbican Centre, lias had 6 
bright idea of inviting a CataL; 
director-designer team. Calir 
Bielto and Carles Pujol, to slv: 
Calderon's 1635 masterpiece, IA 
Is a Dream, in John Clifford'siki 
translation with a British mi- 
racial cast. The result Is sensation^ 
For a start Calderon's play u<W 
us into a strange, labyrinthc-. 
world, one that deals both with ib| 
illusory nature of existence and tl< 
possibility of change. The sk- 
itself concerns a Polish prin> 
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A hell of 
a blow 


JAZZ 

Qsoff Dyer 


HAT you make of Pharoah 
Sanders at London's Jazz 
Cate depends on what you 
nanl from him. on which of several 
incarnations you prefer. Through- 
out the eighties lie released a string 
of albums, each comprising at least 
one sensational, surging track — 
Shukuru, Greetings To Idris. You’ve 
Got To Have Freedom — and a lot 
of default, post-bop, water-treading. 
A Prayer Before Dawn, a smoulrler- 
! ing series of duels witli long-time 
associate William Henderson, was 
followed by a couple of collections 
I'fronvenlionally teary ballads. 
Meanwhile Impulse has been 
Segismundo, who has been keplitf busily reissuing his “free" albums 
prisoned since birth in a dark to* late sixties and early seven- 

because of his father, Basilios, I’-ftjf* 05 . ' n a shrieking lyricism 
of n prediction that his son wcJ:|f-' tra ' ns ,0 make itself heard above 

1 1 he dense, often impenetrable jtin- 


usurp his throne. And. wlnn i 
savage Segismundo is briefly 
leased, lie fulfils Basilin'* n 
fears by committing rape and iu. 
der. But. although he is qukk' 
bunged buck in the lower, to 
mundu is once more set fn-e to - 
uprising. This lime, however. ' 
behaves not like a bestial tyrani ■ 
with enlightened wisdom: defoso 
Ills father in battle, he forgive*!, 
and forges reconciliation. 

What is extraordinary abwHC 
play is its optimism. Segismuc. 
not surprisingly, harps on the i'J 
that life is a waking dream, t' 
power, wealth and pleasure arc. 
illusory. Yet Calderon emerge 
an apostle of change and a A- 
pion of free will. We may all ‘ 
shadows but, Calderon suggt 
evil can still be defeated. 

The play emerges as a mis 
magic realism and phantasma^' 
ritual; and that shifting quabtj ■ 
perfectly caught by Bieito and t 
co-designer, Pujol. The stage fa 
is a circular cinder-track. Abo^e | 
hovers a giant mirror which at »|| 
accurately reflects the character* - 
is then tilted crazily to sugge** 
disordered world of 
prince-for-a-day tyranny- FinaUyjJ- 
angled so the audience sees Use 1 
reminder that we are watching ‘ 
theatrical spectacle and that vref j 
as much role-players as anyone ^ 
the stage. , , 

This is a notable occasion J 
which John Clifford's transhj^ 
has reclaimed a Spanish ms* 3 
piece for the modem stage- 


Hot air and vacuous spaces 


DANCE 

Judith Mackrell 


IF ONE choreographer can de- 
/ fine a national style, then Hans 
vnn Manen is to Dutch ballet 
what Ashton was to England and 
Bnlnnchine to America. Early in 
his career, na a hip sixties radi- 
cal, U was he who established 
the Netherlands ns the most self- 
consciously cool ballet scene in 
Europe. 

In (he many works he created 
for Netherlands Dance Theatre 
and Dutch National Ballet, he 
not only attempted a then-radical 
fusion of classical and modern 
dance, but also experimented 


with concepts unheard of on the 
ballet stage. 

In a piece called Situation he 
set his dance against a wall of 
graph paper and a digital clock 
•—marking the gap between real 
space and time and the Rtngc — 
and In Mutations he notoriously 
stripped his dancers naked. 

Over the years his work also 
came to typify certain character- 
istics of Dutch dance, including 
an intellectual obsession with 
formal puzzic-nialdng and a 
fascination with dark areas of 
violence and desire. 

Yet few of his works are famil- 
iar in Britain, and Edinburgh 
has boldly devoted n week of its 
festival to a retrospective of his 


career. Unfortunately, the open- 
ing show, performed by DNB, 
doesn’t make a truly convincing 
case for van Manen’s current 
status, especially aB its earliest 
work, Metaphors, 'looks easily 
the best 

Created in 1 965, this is partly 
on exercise In structure, with 
the dancers paired and re-palred 
Into kaleidoscopic patterns of 
perfect symmetry. But it is also 
one of vnn Manen’s most lushly 
textured and affecting works. 
The two single-sex duets that ate 
at its heart beat with an unex- 
pected wit and passion. Hie 
men, particularly, who gravely 
support each other through con- 
ventional male/female partner- 
work, radiate a tenderness that’s 
all the more powerful for being 
unstressed. It Is a perfect in- 


stance of logic embracing && 
tion. Disappointingly, It Is rarW 


seen 


ten again in me fe 

Three Pieces For 
has some briefly arresting 
moments, such as the af ™ 
jagged phrases that rip 
Arvo Part’s music In Its »na> 
duet, but otherwise it is fw JJ 

nlr nnrf vncuoUBSOaceU, 


gle of instrumentation. And a couple 
ofyears ago, there was Message To 
Our Folks, a Bill Laswell-produced 
ilbum of new material that was like 
l mtrwpective of all that was best in 
i his solo career. There was not a 
| *eak track on it. 

i Hut's the Pharoah [ love: the 
, bearded weirdie (as Larkin called 
.Lwrcnce), pan-Africanist guru of 
s «id jazz. I like him to come on 
I ^draped in robes and bedecked 
] bells and percussion, as if he's 
i W ghosted in from some African 
;®wt- Then a long, incantatory 
°f percussion and piano, 
™iy attaining the trance-like 
m ^ich Pharoah can open his 
a ? c * 1 :ry out - summon up the 
** of Coltrane and blaze away 

[thetenoT tremendous sun £ od of 

op ? ni[ *S blasts on the horn 
huge. The 
JJ °i 016 ^ number was a aus- 

2, C ?S nstraUon of how 

\ K * early recordin 8 B with 

•wane Is now tempered by the 

, 5ft “fis Ws "cathe- 

d - But he's also gone back 
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Guns on the run 


CINEMA 

Gaby Wood 


Sanders . . . rawness and grandeur 


PHOTOGRAPH PHILUP EDWARDS 


to his roots as an R'n'B player. 
That's where the honk comes from: 
unrestrained, feel-good raucousness. 

Henderson on piano and Greg 
Bandy on drums are versatile 
enough to provide support in both 
this hlgh-momentum context and 
the more transcendental realm of 
spiritual yearning. The seething 
flamenco attack by the bass player, 
Alex Blake, makes one hope that 
some time before the end of their 
stint, the quartet will storm through 
a version of 016 (one of Pharoah’s 
favourite Coltrane numbers). 

With the trio digging Into a sweet 
calypso groove, Pharoah sang the 
title track from his new album. Save 
Our Children. Begi nning “Save our 


children, they’re all dying" and con- 
tinuing in that vein, the sentiments 
are almost fathomless in their banal- 
ity. By comparison. Feed Tie World 
had the carefully worded rigour of a 
UN resolution. 

One way or another, Pharoah was 
in pretty good chop. Naturally, he 
did his well-known party piece 
whereby, after a prolonged inter- 
lude of circular breathing, he re- 
moves the horn from his lips and it 
continues bubbling away as if 
granted some secret access to the 
after-life. That indefinitely sustained 
note marked the end of the gig. Per- 
haps it points the way ahead to an 
ambient album. I even have the title 
1 mind: Pharoanic . . . 


Wilful character actor 


r^EPTON Boxing Gym, one of 
§—< the hangouts of the Kray 
» I twins, provides the setting 
for Lock, Stock and TWo Smok- 
ing Barrels’ most crucial scene. In 
the ring is a table, ready for a poker 
game to begin. Its Eddy the whiz 
kid against pom king and gang lortl 
Hatchet Harry. Eddy (Nick Moran) 
and his three partners in petty 
crime have cadi staked 25 grand on 
Eddy’s genius, which is not so much 
a flair for the game ns an uncanny 
ability to read people's reactions. 

Harry has set him up. There are 
cameras all around the gym. and a 
device strapped to his leg which 
taps out Eddy's hand. Chips and 
cards fly in slo-mo across the table. 
The antagonists smile at each other 
in freeze-frame. The camera cuts 
fast: pupils dilate, reactions are 
read. Harry, a true villain, lias a 
white spot in his eye, as If a chunk 
had been gouged out of Ids iris. 

The bet is raised to half a million, 
which Harry loans to Eddy, on con- 
dition that he return it, if he loses, 
wtliin a week. Harry smiles with 
his eyes, and slowly, silently, puts 
each of his winning cards down. 
Eddy stands up, stumbles — we see 
his spinning head in double, each 
shot superimposed on to the last. 
He wipes his sweating lip and veers 
nauseously outside. 

Guy Ritchie, a British writer- 
director with a background in pop- 
promos and advertising, makes his 
feature debut here. The film's 
favourite ancestor is the British 
gangster film — Performance, Get 
Carter, Tie Long Good Friday, and 
The Italian Job with all its bungling 
and frivolity, ft has no single hero, 
like Bob Hoskins or Michael Caine, 
just a troupe of likeable, dodgy East 
End boys, played by Nick Moran, 
Jason Flemyng, Dexter Fletcher 
and Jason Statham. 

It has some of the comic book 
violence of Pulp Fiction (what makes 
It funny here is the boys' clueless 
reaction to the carnage: “What the 
fuck has happened here? No money, 
no weed, it’s all been replaced by a 


pile of corpses"). But while Taran- 
tino has spawned a thousand imita- 
tions, this film translates his style 
into an already established English 
genre. A scene in which a man on 
fire falls out of a pub sets the tone. 
The heroes look on, and without so 
much as a shrug walk into tlie pub. 

Tie plot is distributed among a 
roster of thinly characterised but 
very funny gangs, each of which 
represent some corner of London's 
underworld. There is the quartet of 
heroes: their neighbours the drug 
dealers; their creditors H;irry and 
Barry; a group of public school boys 
who grow marijuana; a bunch of 
steely-faced Samoans. There’s Nick 
tlie Greek, a middle-man; Big Chris, 
Harry's tough debt collector who 
can't help looking out for his son; 
Eddy’s dad, a threatening barman 
played by Sling; and n pair of incom- 
petent accuse burglars. 

Some valuable antique guns are 
stolen. Money changes hands in 
several unintended transactions. 
Men get blown away — the deafens 
have machine-guns, the toffs are 
impotent with air rifles. Tie bovs 
panic, scheme, steal, get drunk. 
Everything seems to happen during 
the gaps in their attention. 

Lock, Stock's precedents are noi 
only in film. As the Krays’ boxing 
ring shows, the film borrows a 
structure from the true crimes and 
true characters of its setting. Tie 
tributes tlie film makes to fact and 
fiction can be traced: Frank Harper, 
who plays the drug-dealing neigh- 
bour. worked in Smithfleld meat 
market for 10 years, and has called 
the markeL “the best drama school 
in the world”. Lenny McLean, who 
plays Harry’s henchman Barry the 
Baptist, was a former heavyweight 
hare knuckle champion of the 
world, and knew the Krays. His 
funeral earlier this summer was a 
landmark in East End history. Vin- 
nie Jones, bad boy footballer and 
media star, has his first film role as 
Big Chris. 

Whether it comes from these 
real-life tough guys or not, the film 
has a pounding, free, energy, and 
the swift slang of the script gives it a 
lightness of touch amid the threats 
and the bloodbaths. 
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expressions. _ 

The popular 5 Tangos con- 
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Following Twelve Angry Men, 
Marshall had the role of the asth- 
matic man who will die unless he 
leaves New York City In The Bache- 
lor Party (1957),;one of the five of- 
fice workers celebrating their 
colleague's last night of “freedom". 
Meanwhile he had, been playing on 
stage as John Procter in The Cru- 
cible, Vladimir in Waiting For Godot 
and Ephraim Cpbot in Desire Under 
the Elms, far more substantial roles 
than he ever got in the movies. . , 

Marshall was usually cast as au- 
thoritarian figures, but more Inter- 
esting was his portrayal of the 
father of a WASP family in Woody 
Allen's Interiors (1979), In which he 
skilfully negotiated die character 
change from being unloved and 
unloving to loved and loving. 

Marshall, who always refused to 
live in California, lived with his fam- 
ily near New York. As to his initials, 
he once claimed that the E stood for 
Enigma and the G.for Gregarious. ■ ■ 


Ronald Bergan 


E G Marshall, actor; bom. June' 18, , 
1910; died August 24/ ,1998. • .J; ... 


Titivation that can move houses 


TELEVISION 

Nancy Banks-Smith 


/ S HALL MISS Heartburn 
Hotel (BBCl) very much. In, 
the latest episode the Zagrovla 
delegation arrived to take part in . 
the Eurovision Song Contest . 
Zagrovlans are so poor .they try., 
to emigrate to Albania. 

At one point two drunks, two 
anoraks, one lunatic, one 
geriatric, an inner-city teacher 
and a man in a wig (fondly 1 . 
known as Old Shep) were watch- 
ing Zagrovla get nul points, 

“It does nae get any better 
than this,’ 1 said Duggle, the 
teacher, bitterly. Exactly. Every 
week it gets worse. I tell you, Blip 
it on at the National Theatre and 
:lt would pass as Samuel Beckett. 

Television abhors a Thermos, 
so new series such as House , . 
Doctor (Channel 5). are appear-: 
Ing to fill the space available. ' r 
, House Doctor offers scope for 
new and exquisite public humili- 
ation. Tlje truth aboutyour, ■ 
house is usually reserved for; 


plain-speaking between part- 
ners, as in: “You can’t expect 
anyone to buy it if it smells of 
cats' pee.” 

Ami Maurice (as in coiffeur) is 
a Californian real estate agent, 
who wfll unflinchingly explain 1 
why buyers recoil from your 
door. She will then wipe out 
every trace of your personality j 
and leave it unobjectionable as A 
show house. She seems a big fen 
i of magnolia. ! 

Peter Morgan was a bqnk vat 
manager who wanted to entwine 
his tife with Doreen Guggenheim, 
a bank manager. (You may al- 
ready find every word of this im- 
plausible). The only obstacle was 
hls inability’ to sell hls nice little 
Victorian terrace: house hr south- 
east London. Capdld cameras 
revealed buyers’, reactions and 
helpless taughfeiV “WhnPd that ; 
smell?* “Oh, p iy GodI ,J( “Whnt*8 
that?” “DON’T TOUCH IT!” 

! • Mr Morgan dqSpribed itasla , 
bachelor pad . 1 ypu will get the 
idea if J 1 mention that Aim 
Maurice uncovered a 'whole 
pitmo in the debris. I will hot ■ 


labour the matter of the mush- 
room spawn. Nor the hops that, 
he explained wistfully, made it ’ 
look like a pub. Nor what Ann 
Maurice described as the knick- 
ers under the table. (In Miss 
Guggenheim’s defence, ! must . 
stress tha( they were dearly 
underpants:) 

Ann Maurice is chic and 
slightly crOBs- eyed. Either that ■ 

. or T have difficulty meefing.her 
eye. She sjiid: “This is your most 
expensive asset and you hope to 
seU-it without doing anything to it. 
: Explain that thought process !” 
Whatever a vat manager is, itwas 
a pleasure to see him shuffle. 

She replaced the carpet, 
which she described as eArly 
bordello. It js some Index of the 
humiliation heaped on Mr 
Morgan that the new carpet was 
hnperviousjto every possible 
stain,/ mbUld and mite. - 

, All his blth and pieces were 
.binned and banned. The h arise •• 
dold for £9!i,000 in twhdays. 

Ann Maurice’s titivation eost 
£ 1 j425. No mention was made j 
of her fee.: : , V i 
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Black, white and mean all over 



Mark Cocker 

T HE great black-back Is the 
planet's biggest gull, and an 
adult in summer plumage is 
one of the most impressive birds on 
the American and European Atlantic 
seaboard. A big male can be almost 
80cm long. Its chest is deep and 
muscular, the head sharply angled 
nml tlpiied with a huge, heavily 
hooked bill. At full stretch the wings 
are one and a hail metres long, and 
at rest they close down on a lower 
body that*;* whiter limn sea surf. 

Together these two portions have 
a startling impact, like a leather 
jacket over ;i priest's surplice. More 
than anything, though, it's the eyes 
that give the bird its air of menace. 
A blood-red ring surrounds each iris, 
but all the cruelty of the ocean is 
distilled into its cold yellow stare. 

Not all birds lend themselves to 
human characterisation. But with 
the great black-back I find It impos- 
sible uot to anthropomoiphiae. it’s 1 
die bird world's biggest thug, and it 
may be the false luxury of an urban- 
dweilor but I cherish the beast for 
its magnificent meanness. Yet I can 
also appreciate why it lias been cast 
as villain and one of only 13 birds 
Ilian can be killed legally in Britain. 

While wandering the deserted 
shoreline of North Ronaldsay, the 
most northerly of Scot kind's Orkney 
archipelago, i was sin riled by gun- 
fire. then the sigh l of a crofter head- 
ing for the tide line with what looked 
like a sack in Ids outstretched hand. 

It was actually three great bluck- 
backs held by a single wing, with 
the rest of their lifeless bodies trail- 
ing to the ground, which were then 
hurled ouL to the incoming tide. 

As the man's wife later explained, 
the gulls lake not just the tiny lambs 
of North Kunaldsay's unique breed 
ol sheep, but even full-grown ewes, 
whose eyes are pierced as the ani- 
mals rest. 

More usually the gulls confine 
their predation to other sea birds. In 
tlic breeding season some pairs spe- 
cialise in cntching shearwaters, skil- 
fully winkling out the young from 













the nest burrow, then dispatching 
Hie adults ns they arrive to feed 
their chicks. On t lie Welsh island of 
Skokholin 20 great black-backs ac- 
counted for more limn 1,400 victims 
in one season. Despite this hunting 
prowess it's actually human beings, 
coupled with the cal hoi icily of the 
gull’s diet, that has enabled it In 
recover this century from a position 
of neai-extinction. 

The increase in offal thrown over- 
board from fishing boats is probably 
one factor in the bird’s steady climb 
to about 23.001) pairs in Britain 
(about 10 per cent of its world total). 
Another factor is the bird's ready 
exploitation of human refuse. At one 
lime almost exclusively maritime in 
distribution, the black' -backs "have 
joined the huge flocks of scavengers 
on landfill sites, where its great bulk 
has made it the king of the dump. 


Quick crossword no. 434 


Across 

I It maintains 
equilibrium (131 

8 Alert (7) 

9 Legitimate - 
effective (5) 

10 Express by 
gestures (4) 

II island part of 
Wales (8) 

13 I must be when 
small (6} 

14 The smart are 
quick In it (6) 

17 Immediate 
payment (4,4) 

19 The calm don't 
turn It (4} 

21 Ingenuous (5) 

22 Hopelessness (7) 

24 Chiaroscuro 

(5,3,5) 


Down ' 

1 Sound of rook (3) 

2 Dishevelled (7) 

3 Quarrel (4) 

4 Soften and give 
way (61 

5 Cover for letter (8) 

6 Traditional 
farmer b name (5) 


7 Much loved toy 
(5,4) 

10 Having healing 
qualities (9) 

12 Loser -tired out 

( 8 ) 

15 US state (7) 

16 European 
country (6) 

18 Confidence trick 
(5) 

20 Egyptian 
goddess (4) 

23 Herb - nsgretl (3) 


Last week’s solution 


□BBQ QQDHQHna 

an m h □ h 

E3DDQ □EtamaaiiH 

□ E B £3 0 GJ a 

anaoiaiaoQQQ 

□ d n □ a □ □ 
□□□aca anaaaa 
a □ □ □ n a n 

ranaaaEaaaa 
h a m n a h d 
aniEQonma naas 
a a q n □ ta 
anBQEDBa aaao 



ILLUSTRATION: ANN HOBDAY 


On North Ronaldsay I also gained 
an insight into the bird's extra- 
ordinary prowess as a carrion eater. 
Earlier this year a sperm whale was 
washed up on the island's benches. 
When it came ashore the carcass 
was already well decayed, since I lie 
normally dark grey body was 
bleached white by long exposure to 
salt water. Shortly after, it was car- 
ried back out to sea, where it broke 
in two anti was pushed up once 
more high on the rocks. 

A whole spring and summer later, 
the whale's distinctive outline had 
slumped Into an indeterminate heap 
of rotten flesh. Yet when we came 
upon the corpse, the great black- 
backs were working hard at the un- 
yielding tissue. These feeding 
methods require no particular skill 
or courage, but who could be unim- 
pressed by that digestive system? 


Bridge ZlaMahmood 

IT MAY'i ust be human nature, but 
/ it is a fact that for most of us, the 
most enjoyable part of the game of 
bridge is also the most selfish. I 
don't know anyone who likes being 
dummy, and defence is often a 
struggle against what feels like 
three opponents. But when we are 
declaring the hand — then we arc in 
control of our own destiny, and can 
seize every opportunity to shine. 
Players often ask me for tips to 
improve their declarer play. Here Is 
one that is easy to learn, and can 
bring rich rewards. 

When we're playing a hand, we 
have one special advantage over the 
defenders. We have no partner to 
whom we need to give information, 
so we are free to play our cards in 
whatever order we like. As a de- 
fender, if you have a suit such as 
KQJ 109, you are more or less forced 
to lead the king In order to let part- 
ner know that you have a strong 
holding — if you lead the nine, lie'll 
place you with weakness. But if ns 
declarer you have a trump suit of 
KQJ 10987 facing small cards In 
dummy, you have an array of 
choices. You can play the card ap- 
propriate to what “Information" you 
would like to give your opponents: If 
your objective is to drive out the ace 


Chess Leonard Barden 


I UKE McSHANE, at 14. became : 
Z— the third youngest player to win i 
a grandmaster tournament and the i 
fourth youngest to achieve a GM 
result when he shared first prize at i 
Uppstadt last month. He is younger 
than was the legendary Bobby Fis- 
cher, who became a GM at 15, and 
he beat Michael Adams’s British 
age record by a full three years. 

"Lucky Luke", as the Germans 
dub him because of his Houdlni 
escapes from poor positions, had a 
moderate start, so needed three 
wins and a draw from his last four 
games, with die top three GMs still 
to play. After drawing In 93 moves a 
pawn down against the No 1 seed, 
GM Giorgi Giorgadze of Georgia, 
he decided to try for the norm 
"though I didn’t really expect 3/3". 

In the final round, he produced 
this impressive attack: 

L McShane v S Kindennann 

1 e4 e6 2 d4 dS 3 Nd2 NflB 4 
e5 Nfd7 5 f4 c5 6 c3 Nc6 7 1 
Ndf3 Qb6 8 g3 cxd4 9 cxd4 
Be7 10 Bh3 0-0 11 Ne2 fB 12 
Rfll? A novel route to king safety. 

12 Bxetk is risky, while 12 0-0 or 12 
Kf2 can run into f file or gl/a7 dia- 
gonal tactics. 

Ndb8 13 Rf2 Bd7 14 ICfl a5 
15 Kg2 Na6 16 Nc3 Nc7 17 
Be3 Qa7 18 Na4 fxe5 19 fxe5 
Be8 20 Kcl BgG 21 Nc5 Bxc5 
22 Rxc5 Bf5 23 Bxf5 Rxf5 24 
Qbl QaB 25 g4 RI7 26 Kgl lift 
27 g5 Ii5 28 g6 Rf5 29 Qdl 
Raft? 30 Nh4 Rxf2 31 Bxf2 Kf4 
32 h3 Ne8 33 Rc3! White's Qxh. r i 
will be derisive once he commands 
the f file. 

Qb5 34 Kf3 Re4 35 Rf7 Rc«2 
36 Qcl Qxb2 37 Qf4 Qbl+ 38 
Kh2 Qb4 39 Qf3 Rxa2 40 Qxh5 
Resigns. 

McShanc's first success was win- 
ning the 1992 world under- 10 cham- 
pionship. England nuty have another 
chance lifts year with Munignn 
Thiruehelvam, aged 9, who also 
learned his early skills at the Rich- 
mond junior club in Surrey. Muru- 
gan is England U11 and London 
U12 riiampiun. was runner-up in the 


tt slave of New York 


West 

North 

East 


1 ♦ 

Pass 

Pass 

2* 

Pass 

Pass 

3* 

Pass 

Dble 

Pass 

Pass 


British U14 at Torquay, and yi I 
this year broke McShane'^ 
record as the UK’s youngest fc 
nationally rated player. Ifselettc' 
play in Spain in October, Muni 
has something to prove against: 
top U (Us from Ukraine and Ceor v 
Strategy is his strength. 


A Quick Killing in Art 


G Kennedy v M ThirucheKa] 
Poplar 1998 I 


. . . THE time Jean-Michel 

uiat began painting his 
gnomic slogans on the walls 
Juttan in the late seventies, 
city was practically covered in 

1 d4 d5 2 Bg5 NflB 3 Nd2rf fcaiL Aerosol coated the sub- 
e3 Be7 5 f4 Ne4 6 Bxe7 Qxd trains, comic-strip images 
Nxe4 dxe4 8 Qd2 Nd79 Ne2f *1 from Wall Street to the 
10 c4 NflB 11 Nc3 0 0 12 fc a Mayor Koch spent millions 
b6 13 0-0-0 Bb7 14 h3 Rfd8l i to expunge every symbol 
Qel c5 16 dxc5 QxcB 17 ft? to see them all reappear 
Ba6 18 Rd4 Rxd4 19e\d4 sight. 

20 b3 b5 21 c5 Qa5 22 Kh2l be most famous black artist of 
23 Nbl Nd5 24 Bxnfl Qxa6/ Htury was then working as 
Qfl Qxfl 26 Rxfl Nc3 27 fc "la two-man graffiti team 
Nxg2 28 Re2 Nxf4 29 Keslgn u only as SAMO, spraying 

otelngs" teasingly close to 
No 2539 kHo galleries. "Pay for soup. 

h fart Set that cm Fire," wrote 

- ==^ it signing off with his trade 

a 1 Iwfflright sign. “Plush safe ... 

< , i Ak', illustrated with a sinister 

* ' room Before long everyone 

e !ni to know who SAMO wa3. 

i 1978, Basquiat quite literally 
* ••jt he rc-vealed his identity to 
4 ^ • ’-IDagc Voice for a hundred 

A d? r ‘ The dealers descended and 
3 & W i quote ihe subtitle of Phoebe 

2 j| I’; L1S excellent biography — 

(’quick killing in art. By 1988, 

1 1 squeezed a fortune out of 

_ h _ rf - i g i Vive wild child and Basquiat 
a b c d 8 | -ft of an overdose. 

|..si> Cnpablaiica v kt-ubcji t fat predator had to wean 
Avni 1938. Capa (While. I» [■ concrete to canvas. An- 
liatl pusliHl hard fora win. hr installed him in her 

attack ii;id filled out so V * ' foment with a boombox, a 
for regaining his pawn b> 1 fc ^ and a promise of cash- 
Kl)8 2 Kltf efi 3 Kgl and the *r- Jr-J 0 ner relief, Basquiat 
masters agreed a dm*. H?' to costly canvases 

ceimirv later, ail unknown aw:' ri a “wey were public walls, 
pointed out what they cartoons, skulls and 

you improve on the GMs? across 5 metres of 

jF^modity, which she would 
No 2538: 1 Nh4+! If Ktf - & |». M.QOG. At the age of 
(Meslel overlooked thisl er fc r l already had a cocaine 

Ntlii or Keti 2 Q(s or Kri - t his paintings wet, 

m ii.. art ' and even with eicma. 



i't-'Cri ' \ ~ 

-k .*•.* 4 y r.# 


Wy- 


v./^r I 

lift j 

r 

■’rir&r-'-’ 




■ rv’/rW 

• -c . " 





Crown of thorns? Jean-Michel Basquiat, famous for IS of Andy 
Warhol's minutes, or until the coke ran out photograph mtz pictures 


early, perhaps in order to deny the 
partner of tile ace-holder a chance 
to make an informative discard, 
begin by leading the king. The 
player with the ace will be under 
great pressure to take the trick at 
once — what greater prize, after alt, 
could his ace of trumps capture 
than the king? If, on the other hand, 
your objective Is to gain a tempo by 
having your opponents duck the 
ace, then start with the ten or per- 
haps the nine. The player with the 
ace won't waste this card on “thin 
air" — not least for fear of crashing 
a minor honour in the other de- 
fender's hand. 

Here is an example of this kind of 
manoeuvre from actual play. Game 
all, dealer North: 


Normally checking keys are ; • wen with the signa- 
beennae they restrict Black's rep- Basquiat was passing 

but this is a remarkable exitpo-'' ■ P ^eds. 

- £f Worked extremely fast 
- ^ was especially jealous — 
bored just as quickly, 
nose t0 the grind- 
Jfers bribed him with 
Rids. His chief aspiration 
. ■ oe shewn at the Whitney 
I j Jul'an Schnabel, 
international hit, now an 
Oirowback whose reputa- 


West 
4 AQ98 
V KQ6 
♦ J84 2 
*10 2 


North 

♦ ^Q1095 

* A9853 

East 


there's 


r Tchenoz 

‘VfoWfeidman 


West's double of the final contract Is 
a greedy one, and you must make 
him pay. He leads the ten of dubs, 
which you win with the jack. If you 
can manage the entries, you will 
make (effectively) three club tricks. 


South 

4 K73 ej 
^ J 1098754 

* 3 ki _ 

six hearts and a diamond J 0 -. ^ 

winning the opening tejJj- * ‘Py Q ^ e p^. I,0v fJ not a 
sneaky seven of hearts ^ 9Written 

hand. If West does not CO**, 8 “ prem e maker 

card (Would you?) you arej>^ rj"* that subtly 
cash the king of clubs, to which 

ace of hearts, and pla/ comic 
clubs for a spade discard. VJ* that "par- 

-sms s*S3*SSS- 

the defenders to o»'! e r .?L™<t|» vh, in,.: f ° r aanic 
trick early, lead top of S ««l of “the 

you’d like theni to duck, "'We 

middle or low card. 


lion is as shattered as the crockery 
he glued to his canvases. The only 
opponent to whom Basquiat ceded 
was Warhol, who promptly adopted 
the dreadlocked art star. 

Hoban's portrait of eighties 
Manhattan, scrupulously re- 
searched ami based on hundreds of 
riveting interviews, is better than 
anything written by brat packers 
like Bret Easton Ellis and Tama 
Janowiu. By night, the Downtown 
artists circulate among black-light 
clubs where Madonna and the B-52s 
perform and the ttecor involves 
pickled cow parts, By day, the Up- 
town art dealers descend like "float- 
ing spores, looking for canvas and 
attaching themselves like fungus on 
any piece of soggy Wonder Bread". 

The standard image of Basquiat 
during these years is of a beautiful, 
barefoot naif, dollars falling care- 
lessly from his pockets, signs of the 
times streaming from his untutored 
genius straight on to the canvas. 

Hoban's portrait is far more com- 
pelling. In public, he wore paint- 
spattered Armani for a joke and 
stayed people with his guileless 
charm. In private he saw himself as 
a sophisticated Charlie Parker, man- 


a spy in my fly 

novel to be published in English 
(in 1987), had him "working for 
several years as a child psycho- 
logist before turning to fiction- 
writing” . [ see. And yet you 
could point to elements ip any of 
Echenoz’s deliciously unlikely . 
tales — and in the beguiling, 
elusive voice that narrates them 
— that make all this credible, if 
not howllngly obvious. 

In Lake, Echenoz leads’ his 
intelligence operatives — dou- 
ble, triple, quadruple agents to a 
man — through a coolly inconse- , 
quential plot, towards a show- 
down In a lakeside retreat not far 
from Paris. His anti-hero, , 
Franck Chopin, is an entomo- : . 
logist charged with the provision 
of spy-flies, or fly-spies r- that is, 
ordinary houseflies equipped . 
with tiny microphones, bugs, In 
fact — : which dismay him by. „ 


Norman ’s world tour 


oeuvring motifs like the notes in a 
j.i/z riff. He gutted art history for 
ideas. There are infantile images in 
his work — a child once complained 
that Basquiat was always copying 
his homework — but there are also 
fragments of 1-eonardo and Picasso. 

By the mid-eighties, Basquiat was 
snorting coke from a Picasso draw- 
ing. His nose was corroded, his 
teeth falling out and he had given 
gonorrhoea to several of his many 
girlfriends. He had become not just 
the victim but the diagram of the art 
market: freebasing to paint, vomit- 
ing to freebase, in order to paint 
again — the gorge and spew of sale 
and resale nd nauseam. 

When he died, the first person 
his girlfriend rang was his dealer, a 
self-confessed money launderer 
who has since disappeared. The 
memorial service was held in a for- 
mer bank, the eulogy given by 
Citibank’s art adviser. Nobody can 
quite put a price on a Basquiat now, 
since so much of hiB work is tied up 
in law suits or hoarded by dealers 
eager to inflate the market. But it is 
unlikely that Basquiat will have a 
more trutiiful and empathetic evalu- 
ation than this one. 


dying unpredictabiy in inid-mis- 
slon. The freewheeling, genially 
detached Chopin nevertheless 
finds flie right buttons being 
pressed by the enigmatic Suzy 
Clair; his pursuit of her is woven 
into her quest for the absconded 
Monsieur Clair, and both these 
obscure compulsions are plaited 
with the boss’s, the dry Colonel 
.Seek's, desire to be reunited 
with a highly-placed defector. 

As things turn out, none of 
them is too disappointed; but 
neither does any of them exactly . 
strive to. achieve a result Spying, 
'here, isn’t a very serious affair. 
And the novel itself seems only 
spasmodically Inclined to pro- 
vide the familiar satisfactions of . 
spy fiction — even Its perpetually 
drizzled-on settings mock our 
'hopes of glamour, 

! The point is really in how It’s 
done: In the joyous descriptive 
{touches and sidelong literary 


Kate Kallaway 

The Happy Ant-Heap 
by Norman Lewis 
Cape 196pp £14.99 

r^SEADlNG Norman Lewis’s 
r — < travel pieces in The Happy 
f I Ant-Heap is like playing the 
game where you close your eyes 
and aim a pin at an atlas to see 
where you end up, only that Lewis 
himself is the pin. Wherever he 
lands, he has a sharp eye for beauty, 
oddity and human idiosyncrasy. He 
is 90 and has been travelling since 
he was a young man. 

He has been criticised for not in- 
cluding himself more in his wi lling. 
But one of the virtues of his work is 
precisely that lie is an invisible man. 
And yet, of course, in another sense, 
he is never absent from these 
pieces; we see with his eyes, lienr 
with his remarkable ears. 

Lewi* regularly emerges in 
snatches of dialogue as a natural at 
understatement. A taxi driver in 
New Guinea tells him: 'There are 
women in Karubagn turning them- 
selves into bats." “That’s promisr 
ing," lx*wis replies, “how do we gel 
there?" He knmvs how lu camou- 
flage himself with calm. He is told 
more than once in this book, by 
dramatically different jk.*u|> 1 i\ tlinl 
lie is one of them. He would not rr- 
|.>eHt these remarks wore they not 
compliments lie cherishes. 

Lewis is often comically glum. In 
Nicaragua, he is told by a police- 
man: "I have to warn ymi this is 
Monday, so it's bean stew." "I was 
afraid so," Lewis replies. He gives 
the bean stew (initially sweet, with 
an awful aftertaste) the thumbs 
down, but it is oysters that get a 
really bad press In an uninhibited 
essay on aphrodisiacs, "Love at All 
Costs”. He Introduces us to Borne of 
the less well known aphrodisiacs 
such as “vulture lungs soup" and 
potions made from seals' penises. 
He considers Ninon de Lenclos, the 
13th century beauty, who swore by 
"purged peas with sherry" and had 
more than 5,000 lovers in what 
Lewis describes as an “outstand- 
ingly active 40 years". 

Then he comes in for the kill on 
the matter of oysters. He points out 
that the “extraordinary physical pas- 
sivity" of oysters makes their status 
at the top of an aphrodisiac chart a 
puzzle. But he also has some hard 
evidence from pearl divers on the 
i desert island of Kamaraa, a few 


miles off the Arabian coast These 
chaps lived on a regular diet of oys- 
ters and had an "abnormally low sex 
drive". 

Lewis is not an emotional writer, 
though always inclined to entertain 
and inform. He keeps lamentation 
brief. But there is no mistaking his 
regret at seeing places he once 
loved spoilt by tourism. In "Hold 
Back the Crowds”, he describes the 
beginnings of tourism in the Span- 
ish seaside rill age of Parol on the 
Costa Brava. Lewis first went to 
Farol iu the early fifties. Then, it 
was a lyrical place. A sardine fisher- 
man tells Lewis years later "It 
wasn't a question of us giving poetry 
up. We were forsaken by poetry." 

lewis characterises people bril- 
liantly. One of the most fascinating 
sketches is of a man he arrested in 
Austria who hud worked for the 
Gestapo. His name whs Heinrich 
9oldnu. Poldnu was “a man who 
knew how to enter and leave a room 
without the occupants being aware 
of his presence". He hid behind a 
bourgeois facade. Lewis describes 
(his memory is outstanding) the 
duller of Hold au's living-room: 

"A pair of stuffed owls held a 
stuffed mouse apiece in their claw*. 
lluTe was n shelf full of decorative 
pipes, and a laded print of the 
Redeemer, svlio, apart fnuu oriental 
garments, could have been a niidrilc- 
class Austrian of the Iasi century. 
This assemblage uf objects, if any- 
thing, strengthened an underlying 
sensation of emptiness." 

The Redeemer can do iwhing for 
l’uldau, who emerges as a pitiable, 
“strangely infantile” figure, helj>- 
iessly attached to his mother, a col- 
lector of train sets and a painter of 
sea views. I was struck by the adjec- 
tives: Lewis is never overwhelmed 
by detail and can put a crowd in a 
paragraph or devote himself to a sin- 
gle face. 

Many of these pieces are previ- 
ously unpublished, some written as 
recently as last year. They are not all 
equally arresting, but [ defy anyone 
not to sit up straight while reading 
Lewis's account of going to Greece 
in search of homicidal wives and 
looking down wells for their hus- 
bands. He sees but does not judge. 
He is the opposite of tourists who 
boast that they have "done” a place. 
For him, the world is never done. 

If you would like to order this book 
at the special price of £ 1 2 contact 
CultureShop (see below) 
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Cricket Test: England v Sri Lanka 


England 
spun to 
defeat 


Mike Setvey 


S HEER GENIUS had its way 
at The Oval on Monday when 
Muthiah Muralitharan, an 
of f-sphmer witli an action that might 
get him a job as a circus contortion- 
ist, bowled Sri Lanka to victory on 
the final day of the one-off Teat 
match, producing some of the moat 
remarkable figures ever seen. 

England, 54 for two overnight, 
were dismissed for 181 shortly be- 
fore 5pm, with Muralitharan taking 
nine for 65 from 54.2 overs, the sev- 
enth-best innings figures in a Test. 

Blit his match analysis of 16 for 
220 has been bettered only in num- 
ber of wickets by Jim Laker (19) and 
Sydney Barnes 07) and in terms of 
runs as well by Narendra Hlrwani 
and Dob Massie. On a blameless 
pitch that had yielded four magnifi- 
cent centuries, and on which no 
other bowler could make headway, 
this was bowling that bordered on 
fantasy. 

Muralitliaran’s single-handed de- 
molition of England left Sri Lanka 
14 overs in which to score 36 to win. 
For limited-overs specialists such as 
Sri Lanka, that was scarcely chal- 
lenging. They required only five, 
and lost no wickets, with the honour 
of clipping the winning boundary 
falling to Marvan Atapattu. 

But Sanath Jaya&uriya, who made 
a double century in the first innings, 
signed off in style by hitting Angus 
Fraser for two fours and a six in four 
balls with 19 off the over and then 
cutting Ben HoUioake over extra 
cover for another six, finishing un- 
beaten on 24 from 17 deliveries. 

Sri Lanka have now beaten Eng- 
land in successive Testa at home 
and away, and are also one-day 
champions of the world. 

When Muralitharan had retrieved 
the match ball from umpire David 
Shepherd and retreated to the pavil- 
ion, die crowd gathered to salute a 
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Motor Racing Belgian Grand Prix 



T HE import of top footbal d 
into Britain has become*] 
big business that it can no long* 
ignored by the Government h: 
past, transfer fees were comifc 
too tririal to be included b ! 
national accounts, but with nu 
$120 million worth of talent 
the English Premiership since), 
the Office of National Statistics, 
decided to include the dealing 
the nation's balance sheet 


■ .V- ; " 'v-j, ■ -. 

Muralitharan, destroyer of England, In action 


wonderful team achievement Eng- 
land had made 445 in their first 
innings, sufficient in most circum- 
stances to avoid losing. Instead, the 
lack of inhibition in the Sri Lankan 
batting gave Muralitharan time, 
Milestone after milestone was 
passed as Muralitharan wove his 
spell. When Ben HoUioake was leg 
before wicket to his first ball, it 
equalled his best match haul of 
12 wickets. And when Dominic 
Cork gloved a catch to the diving 
wicketkeeper, he became only the 
fourth linger spinner, after Lance 


Gibbs, Derek Underwood and Btshen 
Bedi, to reach 200 Test wickets. 

When Mark Ramprakash flicked 
a catch to short leg, Muralitharan 
became the leading bowler in the 
world tills year, taking him past 
Donald's 66 wickets. It had been a 
privilege to watch. 

England 445 (Hick 107, Crawley 
156no, Muralitharan 7 for 155), and 
1 81 (Muralitharan 9 for 65) 

Sri Lanka 591 (Jayasuriya 213, 
da Silva 1 52), and 37 for no wicket 
Sri Lanka won by 10 wickets 


Rugby Union Bledisloe Cup: Australia 19 New Zealand 14 


All Blacks’ darkest hour as they lose again 


Martin Palmer fn Sydney 

W ALLABY full-back Matt 
Burke made up for some 
wayward kicking with a dramatic 
Into try ns Australia consigned 
New Zealand's rugby team to Us 

( worst losing run last weekend. 
Burke crossed with seven min- 
utes left to put Australia ahead 
for the first time. 

Australia had already secured 
the Bledisloe Cup with wins in 
Melbourne and Wellington, and 
South Africa had claimed die Tri- 
Nntiona, so there was little on 
the line apart from history. 

It was Australia's second 3-0 
series whitewashing against New' 
Zealand — the first was In 1929. 
The All Blacks had never lost 
more than four matches in a row 
before this game. i 

"That clean sweep means a lot 
to us, especially coming from 
behind, ” said Wa Uaby captain 
John Eales who kicked four I 


penalties and a conversion: *Tm 
so proud.” 

The weight of history seemed 
oppressive in a dull first half 
punctuated by 20 penalties. The 
Wallabies had 14 of them, but 
Burke, who scored all of 
Australia's points in the opening 
win, missed three simple shots 
at gonl. 

Ffy-hnlf Andrew Mchrtens 
opened the scoring on eight min- 
utes with a 35-metrc drop goal 
before Christian Cullen left 
Burke stranded with a stunning 
40-metre run in the 1 7th. 
Mehrtens’s conversion attempt 
was charged down, but the All 
Blnck added another penalty to 
gain an 1 1-0 half-time lead. 

Australia replnced Burke as 
kicker after the break, Eales 
guiding over two penalties to cut 
the margin to 1 1-6. 

Referee David McHugh played 
a New Zealand advantage for a 
long time before calling a penalty 


in front of the Australian posts, 
allowing Mehrtens to kick 
the visitors to a 14-6 lead after 
64 minutes. 

McHugh blew for another 
penalty, the 30th, and Eales 
backed his luck, scoring from 
out wide on the left. Another 
penally put Australia on attack, 
and George Grogan made the 
decisive break. His 15-metre 
run set up Burke for a short 
dash to the line, and he com- 
pleted the try in agony as his 
shoulder buckled under his dive 
for the line. 

Eales completed (he come- 
back by banging over the conver- 
sion. The crowd of 40,501 
celebrated Eales 1 final penally 
with a three-minute version of 
Waltzing Matilda. 

Afterwards Jolin Hart, the All 
Blacks' coach, offered to resign, 
but won the backing of New 
Zealand Rugby Union chairman, 
Rob Fisher. 


U EFA, European football's gov- 
erning body, announced a task 
force to give the Continent’s top 
clubs and leagues a bigger say in 
the mqjor competitions it organises. 
The move is in response to plans for 
a $3.36 billion breakaway European 
Super League masterminded by 
Media Partners, a Milan-based 
company. 


Football results 


PA CARLING PREMIERSHIP! 

Arsenal 0, Chariton 0; Blackburn 1. Leicester 
0; Coventry 0. West Ham 0; Everton 0. 
Tottenham 1; Mlddteebra 1, Derby 1; 

Newcastle 1 , Liverpool 4; Shetf Wed 0, Aston 
'Alla 1; Southampton 1 , Nottm For 2; 
Wimbledon 1 , Leeds United 1 . 

NATIONWIDE LEAOUEt 
Division One: 

Birmlngtvn 0, Barnsley 0; Bolton 2, Sheri Utd 
2; Hudderafld 3, Portsmth 3; Ipswich 0. 
Sunderland 2; Oxford 0, Grimsby 0; QPR 0. 
BuryO: Stockport 1, Crystal Pal 1; Swindon 1. 
Pori Vale 1; Tranmere 1, Bristol City i: WBA 2, 
Norwich 0. 

Division TWo: 

Blackpool 2, Gillingham 2; Bristol R a, Wigan 
2; ChBelerfld i , Reading 0; Fulham 0, 
Boumemth 0: Lincoln 3, Preston 4; Luton 2, 
Colchester Ot MiBwaU 0. Macdefefld Or. Nona Co 
1 . Man City 1 ; Stoke 2. Oktham 0: Watoal 3. 
Bumtay l; Wrejrhom 1, (■fortbmpin 0; York 3. 
Wycombe 0. 

Dlvlelon Threw ' ■ • 1 ■ 

Barnet 0. Brentford 3; Brighton 2, Torquay 0; . 
Cambridge 1 , Hartlepool 2; CarcDfl 0. 
Rotherharp 1 ; Exeter 2, Qprtete 0; HuS 1 , 

Peter boro 0; Leyton Orient 0, Scarbora 3; ■ ! ‘ 
Marufietd 1 . Swansea 0| Rochdale 0. - 

Dflrtngton 0; So'thorpe 0, Plymouth 2; 
Souhepd 0. Chester f. 

SCOTTISH LEAQUEi ■ ■ . 

Premier. League) 

Dundqa 1. Cqltlc1;Di I inlrm)lriB l l Abefdeeri f; 
Kilmarnock 3, Hearts 0; Motherwell 1 ' Dundee 


M ark james \m \ 

appointed as Europe's ’ 
Ryder Cup captain for next ) 
tournament in Boston. The B: 
golfer, who turns 45 next moit'i 
places Seve Ballesteros of Sp- 
Europe go for their third m ' 
row next September. J ame- 
lias played in seven Ryder ftp 1 
is currently serving asihairn. 
the PGA Tournament Conir 
will have Sam Torrance .u^ 
Brown as his assistants. Hr- 
feel I have the experience l" 
best out of the team and tte‘ 
(lie problems that come alonjr • 
won’t be afraid to make dec 
over my two wild-card sek\ 
my pairings and my singles or. 

I 


C HRIS BOARDMAN agrt- 
two-year extension to to- 
rent contract with the Frencli i 
Credit Agricole, until the ® 
2000. The British cyclist to • 
with the team, formerly kn<^ 
GAN, since turning profesacc 
1993. Boardman, holder « 
world one-hour record, also w 
world pursuit title in 1994 anil* 
But last week he made a 
exit from the 4 , 000 -tnetres ft 
on the opening day of 
championships — by coiwv 
also his 30th birthday 
Bordeaux. 



FOST 


M'boy . , . Hill after his first win since 1996 photo, benoit doppagi ie 


Victory leaves Hill 
singing in the rain 


U 0; Rangers 4, SI JpTmsKxwO. 

PI rat Division! . 

Airdrie O.Ratthl: Falkirk 1 ■ 1 f 
2. Clydebank 2; Herrflton 0. St**’ 
Hibernian 4. Ayr 2. 

Second DlvWom 

Alloa 7, StVring A0; A»b»o» yffi p 
1 . Paitick 2: Eesl Fife 1 . lnw»«» cl ' 
Stb 0, Livingston I. 

Third Division! 

Albion 2. Queens 
Dumbarton 0. Berwick 0; 
Cowdnblh 0; Stenhspir t . E saw 

NATIONWIDE LEAflUS* 

First Dlvlelon: QaA «iCi 

Barnsley 1 . Odom Utd 0: 
Birmingham 1: 


ftn Henry in S pa 

The last time Damon Hill 
I stood on the top step of a 
fend pH* podium, he was cele- 
not just a race win but 
In the drivers' world 
!“®iplonship. Much has hap- 
J^ned to Hill in Formula One — 
l 5 ®* unhappy — since that 

Mmorable 1906 Japanese 
Prix at Suzuka. Last 
/“dqr the Belgian rain washed 
^ the pain of nearly two bar- 
rrJl seasons. 

Hills controlled victory, by 
than a second from his 
team-mate Ralf 
bum ache r on one of die calen- 
. * most challenging circuits, 
awvn sweeter for his Jordan 
having taken 127 gronds 
7ZS&* seasons to arrive. 
Aft., u Was ^ ort unate to sur- 

-n horrendous multiple-car 
Z? coming out of the flnrt- 
which caused 

}*** 10 stopped at the end 
gening lap. “A1H could 
looked like a 
David Coulthard's 
Xttf i n ^ Uc hing as we came 
^Source," Hili said. 

’¥ih n tk° u,thard 804 awa y 
^ Cre Was 8 ^ ot spray, 

'flthe * knew he’d 

016 rightand was 

^S k u acr088thetrack 

‘i7hnS_ ab ? Uncin « wheel. I 


Stockport 2. 

Second DIvlatdni 

CotehBoter 0. Stoke 1; . ..,. 

Co 1 ; Northampton 
CheaterfleldO^^I.LW;,. 

EHatoinvni'l:OWhBmt. , Bit« n 

I ' ' . 

Third Dlvletenr - J : ,^,^3. 
Brentford 2. Ftochdafo t. 

1; Plymouth 1. Halfto 

issssfasBf*i-^ 

Scurrthorpe 2. . ... "■ 


right for- him ho I 

IrouS^forkandgot 

liES*'"*'***' 

^ Hirer) l ’ cnrt * PhibaUed in 

C*H WiU,Wh ^ a “ d 

Ht rj ^ngerously close 
NtEp of fhe grand- 
^hled 10^ the 1 duatai, d debris 

>>S ay8Mttered 

SaliWoh p ll I}ecome c,ear 


die corner, the Scot actually lost 
control of his McLaren after hit- 
ting a drain cover on the track. 

With as many spore cars 
pressed into action as possible, 
only Olivier Panis, Mika Salo, 
Ricardo Rosset and Rubens 
Barrichelio — who complained 
of an injured elbow — Hilled to 
make the restart. 

This time it was the other 
McLaren — that of the champion- 
ship leader Mika Hakkinen — 
which spun out of the hairpin 
and into retirement. The Btage 
was set for Michael Schumacher 
to take tiie title lead, and his fail- 
ure to do so sparked controver- 
sial scenes in the paddock. 

Hill’s erstwhile rival had been 
comfortably ahead when his 
Ferrari crashed into the back of 
Couithard’s McLaren as he at- 
tempted to lap it The German 
three-wheeled back to the pits 
and out of the race, leaping from 
his damaged car In a fit of rage. 
He stormed down to the 
McLaren garage, where their 
mechanics had to restrain him 
from lashing out at Coulthard, 
whom he accused of causing the 
accident 

“Are you trying to kill me?” 
shouted Schumacher as he was 
dragged away. The double world 
champion was summond by the 
stewards immediately after the 
race to account for his unruly 
behaviour, while Couithard’s car 
— which had lost its rear wing in 
the impact -—was duly repaired 
and resumed the race to finish a 
distant seventh. 

The stewards eventually 
dismissed the incident as a 
racing accident, with no sanction 
being taken against either driver. 

Jean Alesi’a Sauber came 
home in third place, followed in 
fourth by the Wiliams of Heinz- 
Harald Frentzen. 


Football Premiership: Newcastle United 1 Liverpool 4 


Ruud shock for new coach 


David Lscey 

R UUD GULLTT was as good 
as his word — up to a point 
anyway. Entertainment in 
abundance returned to St James' 
Park last Sunday and one of Eng- 
land's two best strikers scored a hat- 
trick inside a quarter of an hour. 

Unhappily for the supporters of 
Newcastle United the fun was pro- 
vided by IJverpool. anti the brisk 
hat-trick by Michael Owen. The re- 
sponse of the Newcastle team to 
having a famous Dutchman as man- 
ager was to play like lulips, espe- 
cially at the back. 

At times, particularly in Ihe first 
half, a learn of Tiny Tims could have 
tip-toed through Newcastle’s mid- 
field and defence. Liverpool's |«ss- 
ing and movement will always 
punish opponents who stand still 
and leave spaces, and Owen’s finish- 
ing here ensured that the punish- 
ment was absolute. 

This was certainly not the dour 
bill parsimonious Newcastle of 
Kenny Dalglish, whose unceremoni- 
ous departure last week preceded 
Gullit’s arrival. Yet neither was it the 
Newcastle of Kevin Keegan, a team 
more in the habit of sharing goals 
than just giving them away. 

Gullit watched the first half, when 
all the goals were scored, i mas- 
sively front the slnnds. Tommy 
Craig and Alan Irvine, two of 
Dalglish's one-time assistants, had 
selected the side. “I won’t pick the 
team," Gullit had said, “but I’ll have 
a good look at what I've inherited.' ” 

In fact he needed only 45 minutes 
to study his legacy before moving 


down to the touchline in an effort to 
salvage something from the will. As 
he said afterwards; “It's very hard to 
do nothing." 

By the time Gullit was able to get 
around to changing anything New- 
castle's latest new dawn had 
clouded over with little hint of a 
silver lining. For the home support- 
ers the (lay's only happy event was 
provided by the young woman who 
went into labour in the club shop be- 
fore kick-off. 

For IJverpool and England, how- 
ever, the afternoon was highly re- 
warding. With seven points out of 
nine ami a superior gonl difference 
Liver|>ool have wasted little lime ris- 
ing to the top of the Premiership 
under Gerard Houltier and Roy 
Evans. 

And with England beginning 
their European Championship quali- 
fiers in Sweden on Saturday there 
could hardly have been a better 
moment for Owen to reproduce ills 
World Cup form. Add an industrious 
contribution from Jamie Redknupp, 
still very much part of Glenn Hod- 
dle’s plans, and the day was much 
more than merely a Newcastle anti- 
climax. 

With David Batty both suspended 
ami injured, Newcastle conld ill 
afford to lose Dietmar Hamauii after 
only 12 minutes with a damaged 
knee. This left them exposed to the 
power of Paul luce, the vision of 
Redknapp and Patrik Berger’s 
eagerness to gain a regular place in 
the Liverpool side. 

At times Liverpool moved the ball 
forward with embarrassing ease, 
brushing aside half-hearted chal- 


lenges and simply playing the ball 
past Newcastle's ponderous de- 
fence, leaving Owen’s pace to do the 
rest. Gullit had been greeted raptur- 
ously from the stands and an ecsta- 
tic PA announcer declared it to be 
the “beginning of a new world". 

Certainly Newcastle appeared not 
to be on the same planet. 

While nbject defending undoubt- 
edly exaggerated the drama of the 
18-yea r-old striker's latest achieve- 
ment, it wns still superb finishing. In 
the 16th minute Shay Given could 
only push n 25-yard drive from luce 
straight to Owen, who volleyed the 
boll in at the near post. Another 
minute and Sieve McManauinn had 
sen! Owen through a square, sialic 
defence to draw Given off his line 
before slipping Liverpool's second 
through the goalkeeper's tegs. 

Liverpool supporters promptly 
began nu ironic chant of “Dalglish, 
Dalglish", followed by a plea to 
“sack the board". Four ininules 
before the half-hour St£pluine Guiv- 
h re'll, whom Dalglish hud signed 
from Auxerre for $5.8 million, 
marked his first appearance for 
Newcastle by scoring off a posl nfier 
Robert Lee hud caught Phil Lhil.ih in 
possession on the light and laid the 
ball across low. 

Rut within six minutes Karllu-inx 
Kiodle had won the ball off Laurent 
CUarvet before sending Owen on 
another scamper through Newcas- 
tle’s defence, this time to beat Given 
with it beautifully taken shut. Tlien 
Berger ended the first half by heal- 
ing Steve Watson and Char vet on 
■ the left before adding Liverpool's 
i fourth. 


Cryptic crossword byeunthom, | 

looks like deathf (9) 

3 Woman police officer’s 
absorbed when standing for 
ages (6) 

4 It stops 500 cars; bike an 
alternative? (4,5) 

5 Native American with many a 
wife (5) 

6 Where Ruskin went to study Is 
not debatable (8) 

7 English supporting 20s by the 
gross (5) 

8 Not many saw Smith win; and 
under anaesthetic (3,2,6) 

10 And Germanyla ruler over these, 
with a place for Nemo (5,3,3) 

14 Sheep bearing feathers (9) 

15 Constant and laid back about a 
government reversal (9) 

16 Punt, dappled shade, pool — 
miraculous! (8) 

19 Saint arrong La Mans entrants (6) 

21 Professional twister, or twister's 
aide (5) 

22 Pack-leader also known as “The 
Spanish Intruder" (5) 


Across. 

I Second set of principles laid 
down before the finish (6) 

5 Bats fost scored with Dalius. . . (6 

8 . . . and carrying too much 
weight, you say, with the 
Guardian . . , (7) 

9 . . . and our Eastern form of 
verse (7) 

II He'd be the way bats might 
celebrate a successful delivery 
(3,3,5, 4) 

1 2, 1 3 Short-term interest not 
enough to shake the world 
(4,4,0) 

17 A key from Ravel on short 


musical work of Joel Chandler 
Harris (5,5) 

18 Amundsen's forwarding address 
(4) 

20 Ohl Handouts by rulers, one 
gathered (8,7) 

23 The last words on East 
Germany's European come- 
back.,. (7) 

24 ... and come back as 
Scotland's own Housman, firm 
and continent (7) 

25 Inside Information leading 

to a run on the water into Wine 


26 1 Doctor enlisted by great river 


Last week 'a solution 
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